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You  expect  computer  com¬ 
panies  to  go  head  to  head 
in  sales  situations,  but  once 
you’ve  purchased  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  want  them  to  work 
together. 

Yet  ifyou' ve  ever  tried  to 
share  Sun®  application  data 
with  an  IBM®  PC,  or  per¬ 
suade  an  HP®  workstation  to 
display  Macintosh®  graph- 


differences  between  one  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  operating  system 
and  another's.  This  allows 
the  sharing  of  information 
across  your  existing  plat¬ 
forms,  as  well  as  those  you 
choose  to  add  in  the  future. 

■  Second,  it  establishes 
a  common  interface  that 
makes  these  very  differences 


grate  and  manage  your 
multi-vendor  computing  en¬ 
vironment.  Raising,  for 
the  first  time  ever,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  single  source  of 
contact  for  everything  from 
design  and  implementation 
to  software  assistance. 

And  when  you  do  con¬ 
tact  us,  you'll  find  we’re  as 


invisible  to  users.  So  they  open  to  your  business  needs 
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ics,  you  realize  how  much  of 
a  battle  the  job  of  integration 
can  really  be. 

Enter  Network  Appli¬ 
cation  Support  (NAS)  from 
Digital.  An  approach  to  open 
computing  that  uses  industry 
standards  to  integrate  sys¬ 
tems  and  applications  from 
dozens  of  different  vendors. 

In  so  doing,  NAS 
achieves  two  things.  First,  it 
shields  applications  from  the 


can  work  with  the  best  net¬ 
worked  applications  for 
their  particular  needs,  with- 
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out  spending  valuable  time 
learning  new  procedures. 

Enough  to  give  you  the 
Open  Advantage?  Not  quite. 
You  also  need  service  and 
support.  Which  is  why  we 
have  40,000  experts  at  450 
locations  in  over  80  coun¬ 
tries,  all  of  whom  are  open 
to  helping  you  plan,  inte¬ 


as  we  are  to  your  data  proc¬ 
essing  needs. 

The  result  being  that  no 
matter  how  large  or  small 
your  company,  you  won’t 
get  locked  out  of  the  best 
system  for  the  work  place 
while  the  computer  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  world  are  locking 
horns  in  the  marketplace. 
Talk  to  a  Digital  represent 
ative  to  find 
out  more. 
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“Product  quality.  Technical  excellence.  Industrial-strength  applications. 
Three  simple  reasons  why  Computer  Associates  has  been  my  most  important 
software  vendor  for  more  than  10  years.” 

Service  and  support.  Financial  stability.  They  all  matter  a  lot.  But 
ultimately,  what  matters  the  most  is  the  quality  of  the  software  itself. 

Which  is  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  choose  CA  software.  We  invest 
more  in  R&D  every  week  -  $4  million  -  than  the  average  software  compa¬ 
ny  earns  in  a  year.  And  it  shows.  In  a  world  filled  with  software  crashes,  CA  soft¬ 
ware  is  a  shining  example  of  reliability  They  call  it  mission-  COMPUTER" 
critical  software.  And  we  agree.  yflccnriATTC 

To  us,  every  mission  is.  *e“. 

©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza.  Islandia,  NY  11788  7000.  1-800-CALL  CAL  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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The  Mad  Doctor  of  Corporate  Travel 

Hal  Rosenbluth  is  busily  transforming  the  inno¬ 
vative  travel  agency  that  bears  his  name  into  a 
new  creation:  a  vendor  of  travel-related  informa¬ 
tion  and  cost-management  services. 

By  Richard  Pastore 
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The  Perils  of  Power 

Worker  empowerment  is  the  noble  goal  of  cru¬ 
saders  for  a  productive,  harmonious  workplace. 
But  unless  their  efforts  are  wholehearted  and 
sincere,  managers  may  inflict  some  serious 
damage  on  their  organizations. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


Integration  for  Sale 

From  superstores  to  boutiques,  there  are  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  to  fit  any  company’s  needs  and 
style.  However,  figuring  out  what  to  buy — or 
even  where  to  shop  in  the  first  place — can  be  a 
daunting  prospect.  Managing  the  relationship  is 
a  challenge  as  well. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 


Here,  There  and  Everywhere 

Logistics  isn’t  just  about  transportation — it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  entire  distribution  pipeline.  And 
companies  are  finding  that  they  need  to  tighten 
their  control  over  that  pipeline  if  they  hope  to 
keep  costs  down  and  customers  satisfied. 

By  Lucie  Juneau 
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The  IEF  works.  For  Aetna. 
For  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer. 


The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
INCASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


There  is  an  integrated  CASE 
product  that  works.  It  works 
now. ..and  it  works  well. 

The  IEF™,  or  Information 
Engineering  Facility™,  is  in  use 
now  by  successful  companies, 
large  and  small,  all  over  the 
world. 

Major  gains  in 
productivity,  quality, 
and  maintainability. 

Productivity  gains  in  initial 
development  are  hard  to 
measure,  but  reports  of  2-to-l 
improvements  are  fairly  com¬ 
mon — and  some  go  as  high  as 
5-to-l. 

Quality  improvements  are 
dramatic.  Users  are  getting 
more  of  what  they  need  to  run 
their  businesses.  Systems  get  up 
and  running  easier  and  faster. 

As  for  maintenance,  a 
Gartner  Group  study  showed 
that,  even  back  in  1990,  more 
than  80%  of  IEF  developers 
were  getting  gains  of  from 
2-to-l  to  10-to-l. 

Now,  develop  on  PC 
and  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  UNIX. 
TANDEM,  WINDOWS 
available  soon. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe 


environments  (MVS/DB2  under 
TSO,  IMS/DC  and  GIGS)  since 
early  1988.  Now  you  can  de¬ 
velop  systems  in  OS/2  and 
automatically  generate  for  DEC/ 
VMS  and  some  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  TANDEM,  Microsoft® 
WINDOWS,  and  more  UNIX 
will  be  available  soon. 

Developers  give  IEF 
highest  rating  in 
COMPUTERWORLD. 

COMPUTERWORLD 
magazine’s 
“buyer’s 

scorecard”  showed 
that  developers 
ranked  the  IEF  first 
among  all  I-CASE 
products  in  the  study,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  of  application 
quality,  programmer  productiv¬ 
ity,  and  value  for  the  dollar. 

New  tutorial  provides  very 
fast,  friendly  IEF  training. 

We  believe  our  new  Rapid 
Development  Tutorial  is  a 
breakthrough  in  CASE  training. 
We  gave  it  the  broadest  possible 
beta  test — more  than  100 
companies  participated.  Devel¬ 
opers  were  able  to  learn  to  build 
systems  with  the  IEF  more 
quickly  than  ever  before — some 
in  as  few  as  five  days! 


©1992  Tl. 
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Special  “Starter  Kit”  offer 
combines  new  tutorial  and 
full-capability  PC  toolsets. 

The  new  IEF  Starter  Kit  will 
give  you  everything  you  need  to 
start  building  systems  with 
I-CASE  on  your  OS/2  PC. 

Along  with  the  tutorial,  the 
kit  includes  our  standard  OS/2 
PC  analysis,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  toolsets  as  well  as 
testing  and  code  generation  in 
C.  (A  COBOL  compiler  is 
optional  and  priced  separately.) 

There’s  also  90  days  of  “hot¬ 
line”  support. 

The  kit  is  priced  at  $10,000 
(limit  one  per  customer  com¬ 
pany).  That’s  about  one-half  the 
regular  cost  of  the  toolsets. 

If  you’re  not  convinced  that 
the  IEF  can  work  for  you,  here’s 
a  chance  to  see  for  yourself — at 
a  special  low  price  and  (with  the 
new  tutorial)  in  a  very  short 
time. 

To  order  an  IEF  Starter  Kit, 
or  for  more  information, 
call  800-527-3500. 

Government  purchasers,  please 
reference  GSA  AjS00K92  AGS5530 

Texas 

Instruments 


Target.  Rolls-Royce 
Canadian  Airlines. 


“Our  first  major  project  was  a  mission-critical 
system  for  our  Managed  Care  operation. 
Conventional  development  would  have  taken 
2-3  years. ..with  the  IEF,  we  built  the  first 
release  in  only  13  months.  The  IEF  is  now  our 
company  CASE  standard.” 

Richard  F.  Connell 

VP,  Information  Technology 

AETNA 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it’s  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers,  including 
18  new  hires,  and  then  completed  a  large 
order  processing  system— 300  transactions 
—all  in  only  20  months.” 

Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tiruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“MERLIN  is  mission-critical— the  most  far- 
reaching  business  systems  initiative  we’ve 
ever  undertaken.  Over  400  transactions  are 
in  production,  with  800  more  to  be  added  in 
the  next  three  months.  We  could  not  handle 
this  scale  and  complexity  without  IE/IEF.” 
Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce  Aerospace 


“We  used  an  IEF  frequent  flyer  template  to 
build  our  ‘Canadian  Plus’  system.  A  major 
redesign,  estimated  at  4-6  months  using 
previous  methods,  took  less  than  a  month. 
Now  we’re  providing  better  customer  service, 
and  maintenance  costs  are  greatly  reduced.” 
Bill  Palm 

President,  Canadian  Technology  Services 
Canadian  Airlines 


“Your  new  IEF  tutorial  was  a  way  to  quickly 
become  familiar  with  the  IEF  and  see  how 
the  IEF  will  allow  quality  systems  to  be  built 
very  quickly.  I  feel  I  now  know  how  to  build 
systems  using  the  techniques  described.” 
Roger  Strand 

Application  Development  Consultant 
First  Federal  Lincoln 


“The  IEF  tutorial  is  very  well  done.  I  feel 
comfortable  with  this  software  and  I  have 
acquired  the  skills  to  build  simple  systems. 
The  tutorial  is  a  very  fast  and  effective  means 
of  evaluating  the  capabilities  of  the  IEF." 
Margaret  Kubaitis 
Research  Programmer,  IS&S 
University  of  Illinois 
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Sony. 


“With  previous  methods,  we  would  have  had 
to  compromise  on  an  ‘okay’  10-screen  Lease 
Accounting  system.  With  the  IEF,  our  users 
got  everything  they  wanted— an  outstanding 
40-screen  system— in  the  same  time.  They 
are  requesting  the  IEF  for  all  future  systems.” 
Tom  Jeffery 

Sr.  VP,  Information  Systems 
Target 


“Our  new  Customer  Order  Services  Marketing 
Information  System— over  500  transactions 
and  250  entities— is  in  production.  Quality  is 
excellent  and  our  users  are  very  pleased. 
Dedicated  people  armed  with  the  IEF  advan¬ 
tage  have  made  COSMIS  a  success.” 

James  R.  Engle 

Director,  Systems  and  Programming 
Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 


“The  IEF  tutorial  is  put  together  very  well  and 
quickly  illustrates  how  to  construct  a  system 
using  the  IEF.  It  gives  one  the  basics  to  start 
getting  the  job  done.  I  feel  I  am  prepared 
now  to  build  simple  systems  using  the  IEF.” 
K.  E.  Peacock 
Data  Administrator 
City  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 


Its  Been  Open  For  Years.  It  Operates  24  Hours  A  Day. 

It’s  A  Lot  Uke  Our  Computers. 


ere  are  few  things  in  this  life  more  dependable 
than  a  computer  from  Sequoia  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Sequoia  always  gives  you  the  flexibility 
of  open  systems  and  the  reliability  of  fault  tolerance  in 
the  same  package.  Its  a  package  ideally  suited  to  high- 
performance  on-line  transaction  processing. 

Sequoias  open  system  allows  you  to  take  advantage 
of  the  latest  technologies,  and  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
operate  successfully  in  a  multi-vendor  environment. 

Our  unique  method  of  achieving  fault  tolerance 
ensures  constant  availability  to  your  on-line  business 
applications,  plus  integrity  of  your  data.  And  it  also 
provides  on-line  service,  with  constant  monitoring  that 
can  actually  anticipate  and  prevent  system  downtime. 

A  symmetrical  multi-processor 


architecture  gives  you  the  high  performance  necessary 
to  handle  complex  OLTP  applications,  and  to  support  a 
large  number  of  simultaneous  users. 

Then  as  your  number  of  users  grows,  your  Sequoia 
system  grows  right  with  them  -  all  the  way  to  several 
thousand  stations.  This  growth  is  modular,  so  you  only 
purchase  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it.  And  this 
expansion  always  happens  while  you  re  on-line. 

Now,  if  you  think  all  this  sounds  expensive,  bear  in 
mind  that  Sequoia  shares  another  characteristic  with  the 
classic  diner:  our  products  are  always  an  excellent  value. 

For  a  copy  of  our  latest  audited  performance  bench¬ 
mark  report,  call  1-800-562-001 1  (in  MA  800-245-4033). 
Contact  us  today.  Because  when  you  hear  what  we  have 

to  say,  we  think  you ’ll  eat  it  up. 


Open  Systems.  Continuous  Availability. 


©1991  Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.,  400  Nickerson  Road,  Marlborough,  MA  01752.  Sequoia  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sequoia  Systems  Inc. 
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INSIGHTS:  COMBATING  COMPLEXITY 

Managers  involved  in  business  reengineering  projects 
are  learning  that  simple  is  not  only  elegant — it’s  also 
highly  competitive. 

By  Robert  M.  Rubin 
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WORKING  SMART: 

HELD  OVER  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

When  two  software  companies  decided  to  join  forces, 
their  executives  used  videoconferencing  to  smooth  the 
process.  Once  the  merger  was  complete,  the  technology 
evolved  into  an  all-purpose  tool  used  by  employees 
companywide. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  WELL  CONNECTED 

By  providing  links  among  disparate  components, 
middleware  makes  possible  the  transition  to  open 
systems. 

By  Barbara  E.  Sannerud 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Now  that  information  systems  are  so  perva¬ 
sive  within  many  organizations,  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  idea  of  employee  empowerment, 
long  touted  as  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  IS, 
would  be  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  real¬ 
ity.  But  as  with  so  many  aspects  of  informa¬ 
tion  management,  the  enabling  technology  and 
the  human  and  organizational  ability  to  change 
business  processes  are  in  two  separate  stages 
of  evolution. 

In  our  article  “The  Perils  of  Power,”  begin¬ 
ning  on  Page  24,  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely 
takes  a  hard  look  at  empowerment.  In  many 
cases  organizations  are  merely  paying  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  employee  empowerment  or  trying  it  out  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  For  empowerment  to  work,  it  has  to  be  part  of  an  overall 
organizational  change.  The  key  is  giving  employees  the  authority 
to  make  decisions  on  how  work  gets  done. 

Those  studying  the  issue  reveal  that  empowerment  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  an  excuse  to  eliminate  a  supervisory  level.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  further  someone’s  own  political  agenda — to  dis¬ 
guise  as  a  team  concept  a  decision  already  made. 

Middle  managers  fear  employee  empowerment  because  con¬ 
veying  and  managing  information  is  a  good  portion  of  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Workers  often  resent  the  greater  responsibility  they  inher¬ 
it,  especially  when  they’re  not  rewarded  with  more  money  or 
status.  Some  unions  are  actually  blocking  the  road  to  empower¬ 
ment. 

Yet  some  forward-thinking  enterprises,  like  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric,  Sara  Lee  Knit  Products  and  Hamilton  Standard  Com¬ 
mercial  Aircraft  Electronics  Inc.,  are  fostering  the  self-managed 
employee.  Some  say  this  effort  takes  a  good  three  to  five  years 
to  put  in  place. 

Other  articles  this  month  look  at  how  IT  helps  companies  com¬ 
pete  in  new  and  different  ways.  Senior  Writer  Richard  Pastore’s 
profile  of  Rosenbluth  Inc.,  beginning  on  Page  44,  depicts  how  IT 
has  carved  out  a  highly  profitable  niche  for  the  travel  agency  and 
is  paving  the  way  for  it  to  expand  into  IS  outsourcing.  And  on 
Page  52,  Contributing  Writer  Lucie  Juneau  focuses  on  the  art  of 
logistics,  once  largely  associated  with  the  transportation  industry 
but  now  applied  to  tying  together  various  functions  both  in  and 
out  of  the  enterprise. 

Seedling  learning  curves  for  applying  IT  are  constantly  sprout¬ 
ing.  Keeping  track  of  these  opportunities  is  a  continuing  part  of 
the  CIO’s  mission. 
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Informix 

Database  Technology 
Helps  The  Home  Depot  Assure  That 
‘Low  Prices  Are  Just  The  Beginning.” 


When  The  Home  Depot  decided  to  make  a  long-term  commitment  to 
UNIX*  and  open  systems,  they  turned  to  us,  Informix,  the  experts  in  UNIX  rela¬ 
tional  database  management  systems. 

A  Flexible,  Economical  Computing  Environment. 

Home  Depot,  America’s  largest  home  center  retailer,  wanted  hardware 
independence,  shorter  development  life  cycles,  and  better  system  performance— 
all  at  reduced  costs.  Home  Depot  made  a  strategic  decision  to  convert  its  “do-it- 
yourself”  stores  to  UNIX-based  platforms  and  applications. 

The  Home  Depot  chose  Informix’s  database  as  part  of  their  UNIX  solution. 
Reduced  Deployment  Times  and  Increased  Productivity 

The  Home  Depot  uses  the  INFORMIX-4GL  Product  Family  to  develop 
applications  including  inventory,  labor  management,  and  other  customer  service- 
driven  applications.  Home  Depot  expects  the  applications  will  be  used  by  up  to 
4,000  system  users.  That  number  should  grow  in  line  with  the  company’s  projected 
new  store  opening  rate  of  25  percent  per  year. 

The  Home  Depot  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for 
12  years  to  successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you’re  considering  UNIX  for  data  management,  talk  to  Informix. 

Because  we’re  the  experts. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX. 


H  INFORMIX* 

THE  UNIX  DATABASE  EXPERTS. 


©1992  Informix  Software.  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software.  Inc 

All  other  names  indicated  by  *  or  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“Today  we  are  at  the  point  where  the 
chief  information  officer  has  to  be¬ 
come  a  marketing  person,  to  market 
information  in  the  organization.” 

— Peter  F.  Drucker 
Business  professor,  author  and 
management  expert 
March  10,  1992 

At  CIO  magazine’s  recent  Perspec¬ 
tives  conference  in  San  Diego,  key¬ 
note  speaker  Peter  E  Drucker  re¬ 
minded  us  in  his  crisp  yet  visionary 
style  that  technology  vehicles  used  to  process  information  provide 
the  means  to  an  important  end.  Technology  yields  information.  But 
it’s  what  management  and  people  throughout  the  organization  do 
with  that  information  that  will  ultimately  determine  a  company’s 
success  or  failure. 

According  to  Professor  Drucker,  information  technology  will  not 
be  able  to  improve  productivity  as  promised  unless  people  learn 
to  think  through  what  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  This 
information  could  take  on  many  different  forms,  depending  on  the 
organization’s  business,  competitive  environment  and  goals. 

But  timely  information  about  external  indicators  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  economic  forecasts  and  market  trends  were  high 
on  Professor  Drucker’s  list  of  focus  areas.  In  his  view,  companies 
that  truly  want  to  ensure  that  their  business  decisions  are  based 
on  external  indicators  must  deemphasize  obsolete  accounting  con¬ 
cepts  and  internal  corporate  information. 

Professor  Drucker  also  challenged  CIOs  to  revamp  their  tradi¬ 
tional  technical  role  as  guardians  of  the  enterprise’s  computer  re¬ 
sources  and  concentrate  instead  on  teaching  people  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  use  information.  He  views  the  CIO’s  role  in  the  ’90s  as 
that  of  both  teacher  and  marketer,  the  same  view  held  by  CIO 
magazine. 

Through  our  magazine,  conferences  and  other  services,  CIO  will 
continue  to  provide  you  with  the  information  you  need  to  meet 
Professor  Drucker’s  challenge. 


Strategic  Outlook: 
Communications 

The  applications  that  new,  high- 
bandwidth  technology  will  usher  in 
have  been  talked  about  for  a  while: 
video-teleconferencing,  multimedia 
and  workgroup  computing, 
collaborative  engineering,  LAN-to- 
LAN  communications  and 
networked  supercomputing.  While 
all  of  these  feats  can  be 
accomplished  right  now  over  costly 
high-speed  communications  lines,  a 
groundswell  of  interest  seems 
certain  to  pull  them  into  the 
mainstream.  As  one  consultant  put 
it,  “What’s  going  on  in 
telecommunications  makes  the 
1980s  look  like  a  turtle  on  Valium.” 


A  Mature  User 

Its  membership  may  be  getting  on 
in  years,  but  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  isn’t 
lacking  in  young,  exciting 
technologies.  GUIs,  OOPs, 
multimedia,  optical  disks,  CD- 
ROM,  fiber  optics  and  satellite 
communications  are  a  few  of  the 
technologies  in  AARP’s  future,  all 
geared  to  support  the  largest 
membership  organization  in  the 
country. 


P.S.  Don’t  miss  your  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  industry’s  lead¬ 
ing  information-sharing  and  networking  event  for  CIOs  and  other 
executives.  Please  plan  to  join  us  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Oct.  11-14 
for  our  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “The  Process  of  IT: 
Organizing  for  Success.”  For  more  information,  please  call  our  toll- 
free  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Z 

< 
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Education  of  a 
Line  Manager 

Walt  Coleman,  vice  president  of 
consumer  services  operations  at 
Whirlpool,  says  he  had  just  enough 
knowledge  of  IT  to  get  him  into 
trouble  when  he  set  out  to  develop 
and  implement  a  one-call 
customer-service  hot  line.  The 
project  turned  out  to  be  a  baptism 
by  fire. 
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Without  ART,  a  problem  down  here 
could  sink  your  business. 


©1992  AT&T 


At  AT&T,  providing  state  of 
the  art  overseas  private  line  service 
is  just  part  of  what  we  do.  Providing 
state  of  the  art  backup  is  the  rest 
of  the  job. 

Our  special  routing  options 
provide  the  ultimate  in  security  for 
your  private  network. 

For  example,  AT&T  Inter¬ 
national  ACCUNET®  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  option  of  diversity. 

So  your  backup  can  be  on  a  separate 


cable,  not  just  a  separate  line. 

And  AT&T  SKYNET®  Interna¬ 
tional  Service,  our  satellite  network, 
also  provides  the  option  of  physically 
separate  routes  to  ensure  performance. 

But  special  routing  options  are 
just  one  reason  to  choose  AT&T.  Our 
60  years  of  international  experience 
is  another.  We  have  solid,  established 
relationships  with  phone  companies 
around  the  world.  And  AT&T  represen¬ 
tatives  in  32  countries. 


So  before  you  make  your 
next  international  call,  call  AT&T  at 
1  800  448-8600,  ext.  333. 

You’ll  see  why  AT&T  is  the  best 
company  to  keep  your  information 
systems  afloat. 

^  AT&T 

y — i=r  The  right  choice. 


Photo  Opportunities 


he  camera  doesn’t  lie. 
And  that’s  a  darn 
shame,  especially  when 
your  most  flattering  photo 
was  taken  while  you  were 
still  a  brunette,  or  if  all  the 


snapshots  documenting  little 
Desmond’s  first  trip  to  Dis¬ 
neyland  also  include  your 
good-for-nothing  ex-spouse. 

Take  Two,  a  start-up  photo 
shop  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  of¬ 


<  BEFORE 


▼  AFTER 


◄  BEFORE 


AFTER  ► 


fers  a  palliative  to  the  cam¬ 
era’s  brutal  honesty.  With  the 
help  of  computer  imaging, 
the  company  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  indulge  in  a  kind 
of  photographic  revisionism 
that  goes  way  beyond  air- 
brushing. 

A  large  part  of  Take  Two’s 
business  is  restoring  old  and 
damaged  photos,  which  the 
imaging  system  makes  possi¬ 
ble  at  a  fraction  of  the  usual 
cost.  But  the  company  will 
also  remove  warts  and  un¬ 
wanted  relatives,  substitute 
new  husbands  for  old— even 
perform  the  occasional  head 
transplant. 

“Divorce  has  been  really 
good  for  us,”  said  Lynn 
Bryant,  one  of  the  owners  of 
Take  Two.  (The  business  was 
founded  by  four  women, 
three  of  whom  are  married 
to  MIT  frat  brothers.  Bryant, 
who  has  15  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  financial-systems 
analyst,  is  the  only  one  with 
prior  computer  experience.) 
“People  spend  a  lot  of  money 
having  their  weddings  pho¬ 
tographed;  then  time  passes 
and  there’s  someone  you 
want  to  get  rid  of.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  the  bride  or  groom, 
although  more  often  it’s  the 
maid  of  honor’s  husband.” 

Take  Two  will  also  add  fig¬ 
ures  to  a  photograph  (“the 
brother  who  was  overseas  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding”)  or 


combine  elements  of  two  pic¬ 
tures  (“if  you  want  a  picture 
of  your  great-grandmother 
and  great-grandfather  togeth¬ 
er,  but  all  you  have  are  sepa¬ 
rate  photos”). 

And  for  those  feeling  pho¬ 
tographically  unflattered,  Take 
Two’s  services  are  a  lot 
cheaper  than  cosmetic 
surgery.  “We’ve  done  some 
pimple  removal,”  Bryant  said. 
“And  one  woman  has  called 
us  about  taking  off  some 
poundage — but  she  hasn’t 
come  in  yet.” 


All  That  Glitters 

“DIGERATI,  n.pl:  people  highly 
skilled  in  the  processing  and 
manipulation  of  digital  infor¬ 
mation;  wealthy  or  scholarly 
techno-nerds. " 

That  definition  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  New  York  Times  column, 
credited  by  word  pundit  William 
Satire  to  Times  editor  Tim  Race. 

“Literati,”  Satire  explains,  “Ital¬ 
ian  for  the  Latin  litterati,  learned,’ 
means  ihe  intellectual  set.’  In  the 
late  1930s,  a  portmanteau  word 
was  formed  to  blend  the  world  of 
glittering  celebrities  with  these  in¬ 
tellectuals:  glitterati. 

“Now  all  that  glitters  is  ‘digital,’ 
from  the  Latin  for  ‘finger,’  and  later 
applied  to  a  number  that  can  be 
counted  on  the  10  fingers.  Hence, 
digerati,  ‘computer  intellectuals,’  a 
word  sure  to  flash  through  the 
world’s  electronic  mailboxes.” 

CIOs  have  reason  to  revel  in  this 
coinage.  After  all,  if  anyone  quali¬ 
fies  as  true  members  of  the  di¬ 
gerati  it  must  surely  be  the  power¬ 
ful  elite  who  sit  on  high  (or  nearly 
on  high),  controlling  the  world’s  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Congratulations 
to  our  readers,  and  welcome  to  the 
ranks  of  the  beautiful  people. 
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Largest  worldwide  RDBMS 
market  share:  30% 
-Gartner  Group 


Fastest  benchmark  ever: 
1,073  tpsB 
-Codd  &  Date 


First  RDBMS  to  validate 
ANSI/SQL  level  2  with 
integrity  enhancements 
and  FIPS  flagger  -NIST 


Most  open  client/server 
RDBMS:  1 73  platforms, 
28  networks, 

387  applications 


First  RDBMS  to 
run  on  a 

massively  parallel 
supercomputer 


Fastest  benchmark 
on  a  VAXcluster: 
425  tpsB 
-Codd  &  Date 


Fastest  benchmark 
on  a  VAX  6560: 

153  tpsB 
-Codd  &  Date 


Largest  worldwide 
DEC  VAX  VMS  RDBMS 
market  share:  51% 
-Gartner  Group 


Fastest  benchmark 
on  an  IBM-compatible 
mainframe:  416  tps 
-Codd  &  Date 


Largest  worldwide 
MS-DOS  and  OS/2  RDBMS 
market  share:  41% 
-Gartner  Group 


Fastest  benchmark 
on  a  UNIX  minicomputer: 
319  tpsB 
-Codd  &  Date 


Largest  worldwide 
UNIX  RDBMS 
market  share:  47% 
-Gartner  Group 


VVtaY  You  Shooid  Consider 

ORACLE  In  The  IHrst  Placl 

An  overwhelming  number  of  firsts.  An  impressive  range  of  first-rate  education,  consulting  and  support  services.  They  all  add  up 
to  make  ORACLE  the  world’s  #1  RDBMS.  So  put  first  things  first  and  call  1-800-633-1059  Ext.  9674. 


OR  AC  LG 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


01992  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  DEC,  VAX  and  VMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  MS-DOS  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Other  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer,  (fall  for  hardware  and  soft  ware  requirements.  Outside  the  U.S.A.  but  within  North  America,  call  1-800-668-8925  for  product,  service,  and  seminar  information. 


TRENDLINES 


It  Pays  to 
Please 


rom  the  corporate  level 
to  the  personal  level,  it 
seems  that  attention  to 
quality  really  does  pay.  A  re¬ 
cent  study  from  Handy  HRM 
Corp.,  a  New  York-based  ex¬ 
ecutive-search  and  -compen¬ 
sation  consulting  firm,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Quality  Con¬ 
trol,  has  found  that  quality 
may  be  the  management  is¬ 
sue  of  the  ’90s,  crucial  to 
ensuring  customer  allegiance 
and  business  survival. 

“The  use  of  quality  mea¬ 
sures  in  connection  with 


compensation  should  increase 
markedly  in  the  immediate 
future,”  said  J.  Gerald  Sim¬ 
mons,  president  of  Handy. 

(Respondents  to  “the  first 
comprehensive  survey  on 
quality-based  compensation 
trends”  included  78  of  the 
nation’s  largest  corporations, 
with  representatives  from  vir¬ 
tually  every  manufacturing 
and  service  industry,  as  well 
as  many  past  Baldrige  Award 
winners.) 

Among  the  most  significant 
findings  of  the  study:  54  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents  already 
tie  employee  salaries,  incen¬ 
tives  and  rewards  to  quality 
measures  such  as  customer 
satisfaction,  reduction  in  cycle 
time  and  prevention  of  de¬ 
fects.  And  91  percent  plan  to 
base  remuneration  on  cus¬ 
tomer-satisfaction  measures 
rather  than  on  such  tradition¬ 
al  financial  measures  as  rev¬ 


enue  growth,  profitability  and 
cost  management. 

The  survey  also  showed 
83  percent  of  respondents 
moving  toward  the  formation 
of  self-directed  work  teams 
to  improve  quality  and  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction;  92  percent 
planning  to  require  intensive, 
personal  participation  by  top 
management  in  quality  im¬ 
provement;  and  22  percent 
considering  basing  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisals  on  feedback 
from  other  team  members  in¬ 
stead  of  supervisors. 

The  top  five  values  guiding 
the  respondents’  quality- 
based  compensation  programs 
were:  to  meet  or  exceed  cus¬ 
tomer  expectations;  to  be  the 
best  in  the  industry;  to  con¬ 
tinuously  improve  products 
and  services;  to  empower 
employees;  and  to  do  what  is 
right  for  the  community  and 
environment.  ^B 


Today,  the  Olympics  ... 

For  those  who  suspect  that  EDS  will  one  day  be  run¬ 
ning  our  soon-to-be-outsourced  world,  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  Olympic  Games  in  Barcelona  will  do  nothing  to 
dampen  such  speculation.  EDS  will  be  trading  in  the  ul¬ 
timate  ROI  of  Olympic  competition:  its  computed  re¬ 
sults — who  ran  or  swam  the  fastest,  jumped  or  vaulted 
the  highest  or  farthest.  And  so  forth.  Instantaneously. 

This  is  apparently  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  34  sports  venues  in  and  around 
Barcelona,  each  creating  a  steady  stream  of  data  that 
must  be  reported  both  locally  and  centrally — in  Span¬ 
ish,  English,  French  and 


Catalan  (Barcelona’s  re¬ 
gional  dialect).  More¬ 
over,  EDS  had  to  join  its 
system  to  an  already- 
contracted-for  hardware 
infrastructure. 

EDS’s  Results  Infor¬ 
mation  System  includes 
50  stand-alone  LANs, 
1,400  workstations,  and 
numerous  technologies 


Hi. 


and  network  connections  to  more  than  2,200  local 
sites.  The  system  will  rely  on  a  mixture  of  automated 
timing  and  measuring  systems  (including  touch  panels, 
video,  infrared  beams  and  meteorological  gizmos); 
manual  data  entry  (by  as  many  as  2,000  volunteers); 
and  keypads  used  by  Olympic  judges  to  enter  scores. 

In  addition  to  competition  results,  the  system  will 
also  provide  or  offer  access  to  scheduling  information, 
world  and  Olympic  record  statistics,  athletes’  bios, 
start  lists  and  weather  data.  The  system  is  now  fully 
operational  and  in  use  at  various  Olympic  trials. 

The  Olympic  contract 
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is  worth  $22  million, 
with  a  further  $6  million 
of  value-in-kind  in  the 
form  of  an  official 
Olympic  sponsorship. 
EDS  also  has  contracts 
with  the  U.S.,  British  and 
Belgian  national  Olympic 
committees  to  provide 
Games-related  technolo¬ 
gy  services.  ^B 


New  Ventures 

In  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the  se¬ 
curity-unconscious,  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  technology  vendors,  user 
companies  and  other  organizations 
have  coalesced  to  form  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Information  Security  Founda¬ 
tion.  Its  charter  will  be  to  encour¬ 
age  and  facilitate  the  inclusion  of 
security  features  in  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  educate  the  public  about  the 
risks  of  insecure  computer  use, 
and  advocate  responsible  use  and 
management  of  computing  re¬ 
sources.  Among  the  founding  mem¬ 
bers  are  American  Express,  AT&T, 
Bellcore,  CBEMA,  DEC,  HR  IBM, 
the  Information  Systems  Security 
Association,  Morgan  Stanley,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  and  X/Open. 

Price  Waterhouse  has  inaugurat¬ 
ed  a  management  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  to  address  the  IS  needs  of 
multinational  corporations  compet¬ 
ing  in  global  markets.  The  practice 
will  be  headed  by  Mark  D.  Lutchen, 
a  New  York-based  partner  with  18 
years  of  experience  serving  multi¬ 
national  clients.  The  practice  will 
focus  on  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  transnational  business  ventures 
and  IT-based  strategies. 

Motorola  Inc.  and  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  recently  formed  a  joint  venture 
to  sell  and  service  cellular  tele¬ 
phone  networks  throughout  North 
and  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Initially  Motorola-Nortel 
Communications  will  jointly  market 
the  two  parent  firms’  product  lines. 
Eventually  a  unified  product  line  will 
emerge  from  the  new  organization, 
which  will  be  headquartered  in 
Chicago  and  employ  a  staff  of  more 
than  900.  BH 
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The  architects  of  software  confront  the 
same  challenge  as  the  architects  of  steel 
and  glass:  the  constant  of  change. 

Changes  in  business.  And  changes 
in  technology. 

There  is  one  software  architecture 
designed  to  deal  with  the  constant  of 
change:  Sybase. 

Sybase  gives  you  the  flexibility  to 
create  applications  that  integrate  data 
sources  of  every  kind-databases,  multi- 
media,  real-time  sources,  even  mainframe 
applications— into  a  high  performance 
client/server  computing  environment. The 
flexibility  to  modify  those  applications 
quickly  as  your  business  and  computing 


environment  changes.  And  the  flexibility 
to  run  those  applications  on  the  hardware 
of  your  choice:  PCs,  workstations,  mini¬ 
computers,  mainframes. 

This  flexibility  makes  Sybase  the 
most  effective  technology  for  building 
todays  on-line  enterprise.  And  gives  you 
a  unique  ability  to  adapt  to  the  needs 
of  tomorrow. 

Sybase.  Client/server  architecture 
for  the  on-line  enterprise. 

To  find  out  more  about  our 
database,  application  development  and 
connectivity  products,  and  our  multi¬ 
vendor  consulting  services,  please  call 
1-800-8-SYBASE. 
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The  Lloyds  Building,  London. 
Designed  by  Richard  Rogers.  A  loose, 
changeable  framework,  constructed 
with  components  which  can  easily  be 
adapted,  removed,  or  reconfigured  as 
business  needs  change. 


Sybase 


CLIENT/SERVER  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  ON-LINE  ENTERPRISE 


Career  Moves 

PATRICIA  M.  WALUNGTON,  a 

Xerox  Corp.  vice  president  and 
CIO  for  the  company’s  U.S.  Market¬ 
ing  Group,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  corporate  information 
management.  Wallington  succeeds 
PATRICIA  C.  (TOSH)  BARRON,  who 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
newly  created  Office  Document 
Products  division. 

MONTE  E.  FORD  has  joined  Bank 
of  Boston  as  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  a  unit  of  the  bank’s 
Technology  and  Operations  Group. 
Ford  will  manage,  direct  and  mar¬ 
ket  end-user  technology  for  the 
corporation  and  its  subsidiaries.  He 
heads  a  staff  of  85  and  reports  to 
Michael  Simmons,  executive  vice 
president  and  head  of  Technology 
and  Operations. 

JERRY  D.  HAVEMANN  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  for  the 
information  systems  department  of 
Heinz  U.S.A.  in  Pittsburgh,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  HJ.  Heinz  Co.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  IS  strategic  and 
tactical  planning,  application  devel¬ 
opment,  data  processing  and  data 
and  voice  communications.  ■■ 


TRENDLINES 


Speeding  Speeding  Fines 


alk  about  adding  insult 
to  injury.  As  if  getting 
cited  by  California 
Highway’s  Finest  isn’t  bad 
enough,  traffic  violators  often 
have  to  queue  for  an  hour  at 
the  local  courthouse  just  to 
pay  their  fines.  For  motorists 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  tech¬ 
nology  is  taking  some  of  the 
sting  out  of  paying  fines  by 
making  the  process  as  conve¬ 
nient  as  using  an  ATM. 

The  county  is  installing 
AutoClerk  kiosks  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  customer  service 
throughout  the  court  system. 
The  kiosks,  which  are  being 
beta-tested  outside  the  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  in  Long  Beach, 
are  equipped  with  a  PC,  mo¬ 
dem,  printer  and  credit-card 


swipe.  People  can  avoid  the 
lines  inside  the  courthouse 
and  pay  their  fines  quickly 
with  a  credit  card.  Like  an 
ATM,  the  kiosk  screen 
prompts  users  through  their 
transactions,  which  average 
less  than  two  minutes. 

Currently  AutoClerk  en¬ 
ables  the  payment  of  traffic 
and  parking  tickets.  Eventual¬ 
ly  any  vehicle-related  transac¬ 
tion  normally  handled  by 
clerks  will  be  processed  by 
AutoClerk. 

Plans  are  also  in  the 
works  to  install  kiosks 
throughout  the  county  and 
perhaps  expand  the  service 
to  include  other  types  of 
transactions,  such  as  proper¬ 
ty-tax  payment. 

“Hopefully  [the  kiosks] 
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More  Reasons  to  Stay  Home 

The  ability  to  access  information  and  entertainment 
at  the  push  of  a  button  is  gaining  appeal  among 
Americans,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  for  North¬ 
ern  Telecom  and  BellSouth  by  PG  Research  of  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

The  capability,  known  as  video  dial  tone,  uses  fiber¬ 
optic  cable,  digital  switching  and  hyper-speed  comput¬ 
ing  to  transmit  huge  volumes  of  electronic  information 
to  consumers’  homes  in  digital  form  over  fiber-optic 
telephone  lines.  According  to  Northern  Telecom,  video 
dial  tone  will  create  a  $30  billion  electronic  informa¬ 


tion-services  industry  by  the  year  2000. 

Video  dial  tone  makes  it  possible  to  transmit  full- 
motion  video,  image,  text  and  voice  directly  into  the 
home.  Services  include  movies  on  demand  (within  15 
to  30  minutes  after  ordering),  delayed-view  television, 
interactive  news  and  music,  interactive  grocery  and 
catalog  shopping,  electronic  classrooms  and  multime¬ 
dia  libraries.  Of  the  800  respondents  to  the  survey, 
about  70  percent  said  they  would  be  willing  to  spend 
money  on  some  or  all  of  the  new  services  as  they  be¬ 
come  available.  ■■ 


will  be  expanded  to  accept  all 
kinds  of  fees  for  criminal  and 
civil  matters  as  well  as  [to 
perform]  sophisticated  bail 
recalculations,”  said  Jim 
Weaver,  court  administrator 
for  the  Long  Beach  Munici¬ 
pal  Court. 

In  addition,  people  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court 
will  be  able  to  pay  their  fines 
via  touch-tone  phones 
through  an  application  that 
utilizes  a  voice  response  unit. 

Both  the  AutoClerk  and 
VRU  applications  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  TYMNET  technol¬ 
ogy  from  BT  North  America 
Inc.  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  ■■ 


Career  Bad  Moves 

Former  Milliken  &  Co.  CIO  John 
Gieser  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
seven  counts  of  mail  fraud  in  feder¬ 
al  court  in  Greenville,  S.C.  The 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal 
reported  that  Gieser  defrauded  Mil¬ 
liken,  a  large  textile  firm  (see  “The 
Fabric  of  Quality,”  CIO,  August 
1991),  out  of  $94,532  by  submit¬ 
ting  bogus  invoices  for  fictitious 
computer-related  contract  consult¬ 
ing  services. 

The  newspaper,  citing  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  Matt  Hawley,  reported 
that  Gieser  was  a  part  owner  of  a 
restaurant  holding  company.  When 
the  restaurant  failed,  Gieser  bought 
out  his  partners,  changed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  to  HGH  Services  Inc., 
and  used  it  as  a  billing  name  for  the 
phony  services.  Between  October 
1990  and  July  1991,  Gieser  submit¬ 
ted  seven  invoices  to  Milliken  and 
had  the  checks  sent  to  a  post  office 
box. 

“Nobody  ever  questioned  it,”  the 
article  quoted  Hawley.  As  of  press 
time,  Gieser  was  awaiting  sentenc¬ 
ing.  ■■ 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
WHO’VE  DISCOVERED  BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 
CANT  REPLACE  BUSINESS  SENSE. 


If  you’re  one  of  the  many  individuals  who’ve 
realized  that  your  investment  in  technology 
alone  hasn’t  provided  the  solution  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  this  briefing  is  for  you. 

CIO  Magazine,  Andersen  Consulting  and 
Walker  Interactive  Systems  are  hosting  morning 
symposiums  to  discuss  planning  for  enterprise¬ 
wide  business  and  accounting  systems  into  the 
future.  In  a  few  short  hours  you  will  understand 
the  factors  influencing  this  business  model  of 
the  future,  and  be  better  able  to  equate  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  organization  to  the  type  of 


business  applications  needed  to  best  respond. 

While  other  seminars  simply  talk  about  tech¬ 
nology,  we  will  show  you  how  to  apply  it.  You  will 
learn  how  business  applications  can  yield  greater 
profitability  for  your  organization  today,  while 
providing  an  ever-increasing  return 
on  your  software  investment  for 
years  to  come. 

Space  is  limited.  CPE 
credit  is  available.To  Understanding 
make  a  reservation 
call  800-551-7638. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 
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ART  HUM  ANDERSEN  I.  CO.  &C 


the  Business  and 
Accounting  Model 
of  Tomorrow 


Walker  Interactive  Systems 


SOLUTIONS  SEMINAR 


Minneapolis,  June  2;  St.  Louis,  June  3;  Los  Angeles,  June  4;  San  Francisco,  June  5;  Miami,  June  9;  Raleigh,  June  10;  New  Orleans,  June  11;  Dallas,  June  12; 
Toronto,  June  16; Cleveland,  June  17;  Indianapolis,  June  18; Chicago,  June  19;  Washington,  June 23;  Philadelphia,  June  24;  New Yorkjune 25;  Boston,  June 26. 


TRENDLINES 


The  Japanese  Example 


hile  many  Japanese 
business  practices 
have  failed  to  survive 
translation  into  U.S.  usage, 
Far  Eastern  attitudes  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  managing  infor¬ 
mation  repositories  might  be 
more  easily  interpretable  by 
American  companies.  That’s 
the  conclusion  of  a  recent 
Ernst  &  Young  consulting 
group  study,  which  reported 
on  information  management 


at  several  Japanese  industrial 
giants. 

Japanese  firms  are  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  actions  of 
their  competitors  and  furious¬ 
ly  collect  external  information 
on  them.  The  repositories 
that  hold  this  data  grow  to 
enormous  proportions  and  re¬ 
quire  skillful  information 
management.  The  relevance 
for  American  companies  will 
grow  as  our  economy  be- 


Smile  When  You  Say  ‘Hacker’ 

Timothy  Swenson,  the  editor  of  a  newsletter  called  QL  Hacker’s 

Journal,  wrote  in  taking  us  to  task  for  misusing  the  term  “hacker”  in 
our  February  issue  (see  “Cyberspace  Cadets”).  We  used  the  term  in  an  all- 
encompassing  way  to  describe  acts  of  computer  adventurism  that  ranged 
from  curious  experimentation  to  whimsical  mischief,  vandalism  and,  finally, 
outright  felony. 

According  to  Swenson,  our  overbroad  use  of  the  term  besmirched  the  in¬ 
nocent  activities  of  genuine  hackers,  defined  as  gifted  programmers  whose 
skill  and  persistence  overcome  their  lack  of  quality  software  tools.  Swen¬ 
son  included  a  glossary  (attributed  to  one  Michael  McClary)  so  that,  next 
time,  we’ll  know  how  to  characterize  properly  the  shades  of  cyberspace  ac¬ 
tivity: 

►  A  computer  CRACKER  is  a  person  who  defeats  system  security  mea¬ 
sures,  sometimes  legitimately  (to  test  security  or  to  hone  programming 
skills),  but  more  often  to  obtain  unauthorized  system  access. 

►  A  computer  VANDAL  uses  his/her  computer  access,  however  obtained, 

to  damage  other  people’s  da- 


ta,  programs  or  computer  ac¬ 
cess. 

►  A  computer  PIRATE  ob¬ 
tains  improper  financial  re¬ 
wards  for  someone  else’s  data 
or  programs. 

Said  Swenson:  “Saying 
‘hacker’  when  you  mean 
‘cracker,’  ‘vandal’  or  ‘pirate’  is 
like  saying  ‘cowboy*  when  you 
mean  ‘cattle  rustler.’  ” 


comes  more  globally  competi¬ 
tive  and  management’s  ap¬ 
petite  for  externally  generat¬ 
ed  information  increases. 
According  to  the  study’s  au¬ 
thor,  Boston-based  Laurence 
Prusak,  U.S.  firms  might 
draw  inspiration  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Japanese  practices  and 
attitudes  associated  with 
managing  corporate  data  li¬ 
braries. 

■  Japanese  firms  place 
tremendous  value  on  infor¬ 
mation  and,  unlike  their 
American  peers,  do  not  feel 
the  need  to  justify  informa¬ 
tion  management  expendi¬ 
tures.  Information  manage¬ 
ment  is  perceived  as  an 
essential  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

■  Business  data  is  evaluat¬ 
ed  and  presented  in  context 
rather  than  in  a  vacuum. 
When  studying  a  competitor’s 
sales  data,  for  example, 
Japanese  managers  take  into 
account  historical  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  circumstances  that 
may  have  had  an  impact  on 
the  numbers. 

■  The  mission  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  management  function 
is  closely  aligned  with  the 
strategic  thrust  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Many  U.S.  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  still  struggling  to 
master  the  language  of  busi¬ 
ness  values  and  strategies. 

■  Technology  is  seen  as  an 
enabler  for  information  man¬ 
agement,  not  as  the  primary 
component.  IT’s  responsibility 
is  often  limited  to  storing 
and  cataloging  repository  data 
rather  than  manipulating  it. 
(Even  in  large  Japanese 
firms,  the  primary  means  of 
information  distribution  re¬ 
mains  the  printed  page.) 

■  Management  of  the  in¬ 
formation  function  is  rotated 
among  all  company  managers. 
The  tenure  of  an  information 
department’s  manager  is  gen¬ 
erally  from  three  to  five 
years.  This  allows  managers 
to  learn  firsthand  how  the  in¬ 
formation  is  used  and  valued 
and  to  understand  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  providing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  data. 

While  many  U.S.  compa¬ 


nies  remain  narrowly  focused 
on  technology,  the  hope  is 
that  firms  will  refocus  their 
energies  toward  the  informa¬ 
tion  itself  and  how  it  is  best 
managed  for  competitive  suc¬ 
cess.  Then,  said  Prusak,  per¬ 
haps  something  from  the 
Japanese  information-manage¬ 
ment  lexicon  may  translate 
into  sound  U.S.  business  atti¬ 
tudes  and  practices.  ■■ 
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The  Quick  Fix 

Enterprise  reengineering  can  be 
bad  for  your  company’s  health, 
according  to  the  management  con¬ 
sulting  group  at  Gateway  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  in  New  York.  “Enter¬ 
prise-level  reengineering,  as 
practiced  today,  requires  too  long  a 
planning  horizon,  an  enormous  dol¬ 
lar  investment  and  a  significant  dis¬ 
ruption  in  operations,”  according  to 
Ray  Manganelli,  Gateway  president 
and  CEO.  While  reengineering  is 
crucial  to  many  organizations’  sur¬ 
vival,  he  said,  it  only  “makes  sense 
when  it  is  rapidly  applied  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  When  it  takes  three  to  five 
years,  it  is  potentially  disastrous.” 

Gateway  advocates  a  modular  ap¬ 
proach  it  calls  rapid  reengineering, 
seeking  shorter-term  solutions  with 
a  one-year  return  on  investment. 

This  is  accomplished  by  rapidly 
identifying  high-opportunity  areas 
for  improvement;  labeling  each  as 
either  a  short-,  medium-  or  long¬ 
term  initiative;  and  undertaking  on¬ 
ly  those  that  can  be  accomplished 
within  one  year.  “Operational  and 
workflow  redesign  and  the  support¬ 
ing  system  design  changes  that  are 
conceived  of  as  state-of-the-art  in 
1992  may  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
they  are  completed  in  1997,”  Man¬ 
ganelli  said.  ■■ 
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MouseMan®  Cordless  Radio  Mouse -nothing  stands  in  its  way,  MouseMan  Cordless  also  feels  awesome:  un 
or  ties  it  down.  Unique  radio  technology  controls  your  cursor  adjustable  resolution;  100%  compatibility;  pi 


from  up  to  six  feet  away,  no  matter  what’s  on  your 
desktop.  Battery  lasts  up  to  a  year.  Sure  beats  wimpy 
infrared  mice -those  signals  get  fouled  up  by  any 
little  thing  and  suck  batteries  dry  in  a  few  hours. 
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INSIGHTS 


Combating  Complexity 


Managers  involved  in 
business  reengineering 
projects  are  learning  that 
simple  is  not  only 
elegant — it’s  also  highly 
competitive 

BY  ROBERT  M.  RUBIN 


Reengineering  success  stories 
have  received  considerable 
coverage  recently,  as  com¬ 
panies  report  the  benefits 
gained  from  a  fundamental 
review  of  their  business  processes. 
Their  examples  have  stirred  the  in¬ 
terest  of  many  executives,  who  won¬ 
der  how  to  structure  such  an  effort 
and  identify  the  targets  to  attack. 

Naturally,  the  details  of  reengi¬ 
neering  and  quality  efforts  will  vary 
by  industry  and  company.  But  the 
shared  goal  underlying  all  such  en¬ 
deavors  should  be  the  establishment 
of  an  organizational  structure  that 
contains  fewer  elements  and  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  explain  and  understand  than 
its  predecessor.  The  basic  philo¬ 
sophical  approach  is  the  industrial 
equivalent  of  Occam’s  Razor,  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  13th-century  scholar: 
“What  can  be  done  with  fewer  is 
done  in  vain  with  more.” 

What  follow  are  steps,  with  ex¬ 


amples  drawn  from  practice,  that  com¬ 
panies  must  take  to  make  fundamental 
improvements.  All  are  predicated  on 
the  principle  that  the  less  complex 
an  organization  and  its  processes, 
the  more  effective  they  will  be. 

First  consider  the  key  impediments 
to  change.  Generally,  people  resist 
change  because  they  fear  the  un¬ 
known.  Administrative  processes  are 
often  poorly  documented  and  un¬ 
derstood,  making  it  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  impact  of  changing  them. 
Managers,  unsure  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  altering  fundamentally  the 
way  things  are  done,  find  it  easier 
to  ask  for  a  computer  system  to  au¬ 
tomate  the  process. 

Take  the  case  of  a  major  munici¬ 
pality  that  was  considering  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  $5  million  purchasing  sys¬ 
tem.  The  approval  process  had 
reached  its  final  stages  when  the 
question  arose  why  the  database  need¬ 
ed  to  be  online  with  80  terminals 
across  the  city.  This  “need”  turned 
out  to  be  the  desire  for  rapid  cen¬ 
tral  review  of  requisitions,  which  could 
be  achieved  by  changing  procedures 
to  decentralize  authority.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  not  approved. 

Businesses  recognize  the  need  to 
manage  activities  that  fall  under  the 
purview  of  one  department  yet  re¬ 
quire  the  involvement  of  others.  Nor¬ 
mally,  however,  companies  have  no 
mechanism  for  identifying  efficien¬ 
cies  and  synergies  that  cross  func¬ 
tional  boundaries.  Instead  they  rely 
on  separate  quality  projects  and  reengi¬ 
neering  efforts  for  each  department: 
They  focus  on  solving  individual  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  finding  a  unifying 
principle.  Processes  that  are  ineffi¬ 
cient,  redundant  or  downright  coun¬ 
terproductive  may  be  overlooked  un¬ 
less  they  produce  outright  calamities. 

What  is  worse,  companies  tend  to 
focus  on  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  large 
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manufacturer,  for  example,  required 
managers  to  sign  six  duplicate  cards 
when  authorizing  a  subordinate  to 
spend  money.  A  great  cry  arose  for 
a  computer  system  that  would  elim¬ 
inate  manual  duplication.  All  that  con¬ 
cerned  managers  was  making  easi¬ 
er  the  chore  of  signing  six  cards; 
they  never  asked  why  six  different 
departments  needed  to  check  sig¬ 
nature  authority  in  the  first  place. 

Executives  wishing  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  narrow,  misplaced  focus  must 
put  together  a  strategy  for  identify¬ 
ing  the  best  opportunities  for  change 
and  deciding  who  will  evaluate  and 
recommend  alternatives  to  existing 
processes.  Frequently  businesses  will 
hire  external  consultants  to  conduct 
these  activities,  seeking  a  fresh  per¬ 
spective.  The  tradeoff,  however,  is 
that  staff  buy-in  is  more  readily 
achieved  when  employees  are  involved 
in  identifying  targets  for  change. 

Team  Simplification 

A  better  solution  is  to  establish  a 
process-simplification  team,  composed 
of  from  three  to  five  senior  man¬ 
agers,  that  reports  to  the  highest- 
level  management  group  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  For  example,  at  one  major 
chemical  company,  this  team  con¬ 
sists  of  four  senior  officers  who  re¬ 
port  to  the  seven-member  executive 
committee  (chaired  by  the  CEO). 

Evaluating  and  recommending  al¬ 
ternatives  to  existing  processes  can 
turn  into  a  mine  field.  One  way  to 
defuse  conflicts  and  speed  up  the 
process  is  by  charging  departments 
with  reviewing  the  processes  famil¬ 
iar  to  each.  Departmental  represen¬ 
tatives  should  act  as  facilitators/men¬ 
tors  to  the  teams  responsible  for 
process  redesign  and  implementation. 

Linkage  between  activities  of  the 
process-simplification  team  and  any 
existing  quality  efforts  is  key.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  team  members  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  decisions  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  quality  steering  committee. 

Finally,  picking  the  correct  au¬ 
thorization  procedure  is  critical  be¬ 
cause  of  bureaucratic  resistance  to 
change.  If  advocates  of  process  sim¬ 
plification  are  forced  to  prove  their 
case,  they  are  unlikely  to  receive  a 
speedy  approval.  But  if  the  burden 


]\Ianagers,  unsure  of 
the  consequences  of 
altering  the  way 
things  are  done,  find  it 
easier  to  ask  for  a 
computer  system  to 
automate  the  process. 

of  proof  is  placed  on  affected  groups 
that  must  convincingly  justify  their 
reluctance  to  change,  the  process  is 
more  likely  to  be  expedited. 

The  Right  Targets 

Organizational  simplification  efforts 
must  be  highly  publicized  and  re¬ 
ceive  full  backing  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  most  powerful  executives.  Ear¬ 
ly  results  will  be  closely  watched  by 
employees  and  management  alike. 
Positive,  unambiguous  results  will 
send  a  message  to  the  entire  com¬ 
pany.  The  process-simplification  team 
can  ensure  that  its  initial  projects 
will  produce  such  results  by  choos¬ 
ing  its  subjects  wisely.  For  its  ear¬ 
ly  efforts,  the  team  should  focus  on 
clearly  dysfunctional  processes,  choos¬ 
ing  simple  problems  with  solutions 
that  can  be  implemented  quickly  and 
that  produce  easily  measured  results. 

Rapidly  correcting  situations  that 
irritate  the  average  employee  is  im¬ 
portant.  Even  if  the  bottom-line  im¬ 
pact  is  small,  a  well-publicized  so¬ 
lution  to  a  well-recognized  problem 
will  promote  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  will  create  momentum 
and  make  the  simplification  thrust 
real  in  the  eyes  of  the  company. 

Executives  at  a  multibillion-dollar 
oil  company  made  the  wise  decision 
to  kick  off  the  simplification  process 
by  eliminating  a  chore  that  many 
employees  found  irksome.  They 
scrapped  a  cumbersome  procedure 
requiring  employees  to  fill  out  req¬ 
uisition  forms  for  all  office  supplies 
and  get  them  approved  by  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department,  and  replaced  it 
with  a  procedure  that  enabled  em¬ 
ployees  to  order  supplies  directly 
from  selected  vendors.  Needless  to 
say,  the  response  was  enthusiastic. 


Keys  to  Success 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  one  of  the 
principal  impediments  to  change  is 
that  administrative  processes  are  nei¬ 
ther  well-documented  nor  well-un¬ 
derstood.  You  can’t  fix  a  car  unless 
you  understand  how  it  works,  and 
the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  ask  some¬ 
one  who  knows.  Similarly,  fledgling 
business-process  mechanics  must 
question  the  premises  that  underlie 
existing  processes.  Senior-level  staff 
should  lead  the  way,  since  many  of 
those  responsible  for  existing  poli¬ 
cy  will  likely  prove  defensive  or  im¬ 
patient  with  what  they  consider  ob¬ 
vious  questions.  An  overview  of 
existing  processes  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  but  too  much  effort  on  such 
a  project  may  waste  time  and  com¬ 
promise  creativity. 

Finally,  do  not  wait  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution;  in  many  cases  no  such 
thing  exists.  If  a  proposed  change 
corrects  80  percent  of  a  recognized 
problem,  adopt  it  and  move  on. 

Compare  the  strategies  of  two 
chemical  companies  that  wanted  to 
reduce  the  time  for  their  monthly 
closes.  One  is  spending  $3  million 
to  replace  its  accounting  software; 
that  should  reduce  the  time  from  12 
days  to  nine  within  the  next  two 
years.  A  competitor,  wanting  to  cut 
its  financial  close  down  from  10  days, 
focused  instead  on  organizational  sim¬ 
plicity:  The  company  quickly  out¬ 
lined  its  existing  process  and  de¬ 
bated  whether  it  could  be  completed 
using  fewer  steps.  What  followed  were 
a  few  minor  computer  changes  and 
a  major  rethinking  of  the  process. 
Two  months  later  the  company  had 
shaved  two  days  off  the  process;  with¬ 
in  five  months  it  expects  to  have 
cut  closing  time  by  half. 

Even  when  handled  carefully,  the 
steps  required  to  simplify  organiza¬ 
tional  processes  can  be  emotionally 
wrenching  to  employees  and  poten¬ 
tially  disruptive  to  customers.  But 
complexity  is  the  enemy  of  com¬ 
petitiveness.  Companies  are  taking 
a  huge  risk  if  business  conditions 
change,  and  they  do  not.  GSo] 


Robert  M.  Rubin  is  vice  president  of 
information  services  at  Elf  Atochem 
North  America,  in  Philadelphia. 
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What?  Find  a  cus 

in  a  green  Buick  b 
leaves  in  15  minu 


National  Thanks  to  RAM  Mobile 
.NT  Car  Rental®  Data’s  revolutionary  wire¬ 
less  data  communications 
service,  missing  briefcases  and  the  cars 
they’re  left  in  can  now  be  found 
instantly.  That’s  why  National  Car  Rental 
uses  RAM’s  mobile  data  service  to  track 
over  120,000  vehicles,  improve  vehicle 
maintenance  management,  provide  better 
customer  service,  and  cut  costs. 

Like  what  you  hear?  Then  let  us 
show  you  how  mobile  data  can  transform 
your  company.  With  a  laptop  or  portable 
computer  and  RAM’s  wireless,  radio-based 
network,  your  field  personnel  can  place  or¬ 
ders,  initiate  billing,  and  check  inventory 
whenever,  wherever  they  need  to.  The  RAM 
service  will  give  your  employees  the  ability 
to  send  and  receive  messages  instantaneously 
-  no  matter  where  they  are. 

These  are  just  several  of  the  reasons 
why  National  chose  RAM.  Give  us  a  call  at 
1-800-736-9666  and  find  out  why  RAM 
Mobile  Data  is  the  open  road  to  data.™ 

RAM  Mobile  Data,  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  Suite  1600,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
RAM  Mobile  Data  is  a  joint  venture  of 
BellSouth  Enterprises  j&A 
and  RAM  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  mbB  data 
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HE  WORD  “EMPOWERMENT’'  SHOULD  BE  STITCHED 

onto  a  yellow  caution  flag  and  waved  in  every 
workplace  in  the  nation. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  concept  of  empowerment. 
The  word  itself  is  low-rent  psychobabble,  but  it  is  a  noble 
sentiment.  In  theory,  empowered  employees  are  given  the 
authority  to  make  decisions  that  affect  their  work  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  larger  decisions  that  affect  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation.  Champions  of  empowerment  argue  that  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  self-managed  workplace  are  many:  higher 
productivity,  higher  quality,  faster  product  development,  bet¬ 
ter  human  relations,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  business 
processes  or  customers,  and  streamlined  operations. 

But  the  transition  from  a  traditionally  organized  workplace 
to  a  self-managed  shop  must  be  handled  with  extraordinary 
care,  say  consultants  and  companies  in  the  throes  of  the 
passage.  If  empowerment  is  mismanaged,  it  will  fail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  Kuczmarski,  president  of  Kuczmarski  & 
Associates,  a  Chicago-based  innovation  consultancy.  He  warned 
that  a  botched  attempt 

Worker  empowerment 
is  the  noble  goal  of 
crusaders  for  a 
productive, 
harmonious 
workplace.  But  unless 
their  efforts  are 
wholehearted  and 


to  empower  workers  “is 
not  just  a  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity;  it  can  inflict  a 
real  wound  on  an  or¬ 
ganization.”  Other  con¬ 
sultants  add  that  fail¬ 
ure  is  far  more  common 
than  success  in  the 
touchy-feely  realm  of 
empowerment. 

One  reason  for  fail¬ 
ure  stems  from  man¬ 
agement’s  justifiable 
confusion  over  the  def¬ 
inition  of  the  word. 


sincere,  managers 
may  inflict  some 
serious  damage  on 
their  organizations. 


Based  on  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1990 
(building  upon  surveys  conducted  two  years  earlier  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office),  about  80  percent  of  all  Fortune 
1,000  companies  experiment  with  employee-involvement  (El) 
programs.  These  programs  include  simple  employee-attitude 
surveys,  quality  circles,  worker-participation  committees  and 
development  teams.  Typically,  participation  in  the  employee- 
involvement  programs  is  limited  to  less  than  40  percent  of 
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iddle  managers 
have  the  most  to 
lose.  They  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to 
have  their  roles 
changed  significantly. 
A  lot  of  attention  has 
to  be  paid  to  them.” 

— Madeline  Weiss 


the  company’s  staff,  and  the  most- 
common  manifestation  of  El  is  a  prob¬ 
lem-solving  team. 

Managers  frequently  refer  to 
all  of  this  as  empowerment, 
but  true  believers  bristle  at 
the  confusion;  they  point  out  that 
the  root  of  the  word  in  question  is 
power.  Empowered  teams — self-man- 
aged  teams — have  the  authority  to 
make  decisions;  they  are  collective 
managers,  as  it  were.  Teams  with¬ 
out  power  are  phony  versions  of  the 
real  thing. 

But  the  real  thing  is  as  rare  as 
certain  gems,  observed  Edward 
Lawler,  professor  of  management  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Effective 
Organizations  at  the  USC  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  “Many  compa¬ 
nies  are  dabbling  in  this,  but  not 
wholeheartedly,”  said  Lawler,  who  has 
written  a  recent  book  on  the  topic. 

Much  of  the  touted  empowerment 
underway  in  companies  is  smoke  and 
mirrors:  empowered  teams  with  no 
real  power.  David  Sirota,  chairman 
of  Sirota  &  Alper  Associates,  a  New 
York-based  management  consulting 
firm  that  specializes  in  employee- 
and  customer-attitude  surveys,  re¬ 
ports  that  employees  of  the  dabblers 
view  the  changes  as  merely  cosmetic. 
“A  lot  of  this  really  doesn’t  work  and 
just  fades  away,”  Sirota  said. 

“I  go  out  to  talk  about  empower¬ 
ment  [in  companies  with]  existing 
teams,  and  team  members  just  laugh,” 
said  James  M.  Dennis,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Action  Management  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  a  Dallas-based  consul¬ 
tancy.  “It’s  not  really  empowerment 
at  all  if  the  culture  stifles  it.  Em¬ 
powerment  [requires]  fundamental  or¬ 
ganizational  change,  and  you  can’t 
take  care  of  that  with  training  pro¬ 
grams.”  Several  consultants  note  that 
empowerment  typically  begins  in  a 
department  or  a  unit  within  the  cor¬ 
poration,  but  these  experiments  may 
eventually  die  an  ignoble  death  if 
they  remain  isolated  subcultures. 

Another  observer  added  that  if  man¬ 
ufacturing  managers  hope  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  layer  of  supervisory  man¬ 
agement  by  devolving  token  power 
to  the  supervised,  they  will  fail.  “Re¬ 


al  empowerment  is  when  workers 
have  rights  to  say  how  the  work 
gets  done,”  said  John  Stepp,  a  for¬ 
mer  deputy  undersecretary  of  labor 
during  the  Reagan  administration,  cur¬ 
rently  senior  associate  with  Bill  Usery 
Associates  Inc.,  a  labor-relations  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Washington.  “If  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  pay-out  incentives — bonus¬ 
es  based  on  productivity — and 
workers  have  little  say  in  how  those 
formulas  are  arrived  at  and  how  the 
work  gets  done,  is  that  empower¬ 
ment?  I  wouldn’t  say  so.” 

Some  managers  set  up  teams 
whose  role  is  to  “discover”  a  deci¬ 
sion  the  manager  has  already  pri¬ 
vately  made,  noted  Robert  Johnston, 
a  partner  at  IdeaScope,  an  innova¬ 
tion  consultancy  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Often  these  teams  will  end 
up  recommending  a  different  course — 
then  justifiably  feel  sandbagged  when 


Good  Job! 
You’re  Fired! 

When  is  a  great 
teamwork  success  not  a 
great  success?  When  it  so 
threatens  the  power, 
positions  and  perks  of 
managers  that  the 
success  gets  buried,  not 
replicated. 

Consider  the  curiously  solitary 
history  of  a  General  Foods  man¬ 
ufacturing  unit  in  Topeka,  Kan. 
In  1971  a  General  Foods  business 
manager,  in  need  of  more  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity,  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  a  plant  that  was  operated 
by  self-directed  work  teams.  The 
plant  proved  to  be  a  highly  efficient 
success — for  everyone  but  the  top 
managers  who  created  it;  they  were 
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the  manager  sloughs  off  the  alter¬ 
native  recommendation.  Johnston  has 
also  witnessed  a  few  instances  where 
teams  were  set  up  deliberately  to 
fail,  and  thereby  to  advance  some¬ 
one’s  covert  political  agenda. 

It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  “You  can’t  let  hope 
get  out  in  front  of  what’s  being  prac¬ 
ticed,”  warned  Ron  Williams,  man¬ 
ager  of  organizational  planning  and 
development  at  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  in  San  Francisco.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  fostered  a  number  of  cross¬ 
functional  teams,  recruits  and  hires 
employees  for  teams,  and  is  re¬ 
vamping  human-resources  policies  and 
procedures  (such  as  training  or  pro¬ 
moting  staff)  to  reflect  the  new  cul¬ 
ture  the  company  hopes  to  create. 
“If  you  allow  workers  to  see  what’s 
happening  as  something  other  than 
what  is  actually  happening,  you  will 


lose  their  trust.” 

Where  empowerment  has  failed, 
you  will  hear  a  particularly  bitter  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  blues.  Sirota  noted  that 
recently  empowered  IS  employees  at 
a  major  financial-services  firm  have 
already  decided  that  the  program  is 
bunk.  Some  of  their  work  is  done  in 
teams,  but  the  rules  and  culture  gov¬ 
erning  the  rest  of  their  day  in  the 
old-line,  bureaucratic  firm  are  Dick¬ 
ensian.  The  contrast  is  jarring. 

“Success  or  failure,  whether  [em¬ 
powerment]  works  or  not,  depends 
on  whether  management  gives  it 
real  or  lip  service,”  said  consultant 
Kuczmarski.  “This  is  the  number- 
one  issue.” 

Even  when  it  works,  empow¬ 
erment  isn’t  easy.  Sara  Lee  Knit 
Products  in  Winston  Salem, 
N.C.,  now  operates  seven  plants  with 


soon  forced  out  of  the  company.  And 
General  Foods,  fearful  of  what  it  had 
wrought,  tried  to  force  this  new  mon¬ 
ster  to  walk  and  talk  like  its  more 
traditional  counterparts. 

The  plant  is  still  in  operation  (its 
present  owner  is  The  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  of  Chicago).  But  20  years  ago  it 
was  a  novel  experiment.  The  new, 
essentially  managerless  operation  “paid 
for  itself  in  three  to  four  years,  and 
then  kept  going,”  said  Edward  Dul- 
worth,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  plant. 
“We  produced  50  percent  more  out 
of  the  plant  than  we  anticipated,  in 
a  growing  business.  It  was  a  break¬ 
through.  But  we  created  big  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  corporation.” 

Dulworth’s  former  boss,  Lyman 
Ketchum,  the  one-time  General  Foods 
operations  manager  who  opened  the 
Topeka  plant,  said  the  operation’s  suc¬ 
cess — which  required  managers  to  give 
up  power — aroused  “a  jumble  of  emo¬ 
tions  in  managers,  including  envy,  mis¬ 
understanding  and  fear.”  Mostly  fear: 
The  success  of  the  plant  called  into 
question  traditional  management  and 
labor-relations  practices.  Dulworth  re¬ 
members  hearing  corporate  cynics  re¬ 
fer  to  the  plant’s  boosters  as  a  com¬ 


munist  cell. 

“General  Foods  would  have  liked 
to  kill  the  organization,”  recalled  Bob 
Mech,  another  of  the  unit’s  creators. 
“I  think  we  were  partly  to  blame  for 
the  problems.  As  a  leadership  group, 
we  were  young  and  proud  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  we  had  achieved.  We  were  pret¬ 
ty  cocky.”  Soon  Ketchum  left  to  con¬ 
sult;  Mech  sought  another  job  (and 
today  is  up  to  his  old  empowerment 
tricks  as  manager  of  retail  food  at 
The  Clorox  Co.  in  Oakland,  Calif.). 
Dulworth  was  fired.  His  replacement 
as  plant  manager,  Herman  R.  Simon, 
recalled  that  his  charge  from  Gener¬ 
al  Foods  was  to  “sit  on  the  plant.” 
Ketchum  says  that  Simon’s  former 
boss — Ketchum’s  colleague  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods — intended  to  force  the  plant 
to  “conform”  to  the  General  Foods 
mold,  but  failed,  since  it  would  have 
meant  an  entire  redesign  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

So  Topeka  survived.  “We  want  to 
continue  to  do  well,”  said  Simon,  who 
still  holds  the  general  manager  spot. 
“We’ve  slipped  a  little,  and  we  want 
to  fix  that,  but  the  main  structure  of 
this  place  will  not  greatly  change.” 

—T.  Kiely 


mployees  are 
afraid  they  will 
screw  up,  or  that  they 
will  have  more 
authority  but  not  more 
money,  and  they  say, 
‘Who  needs  it?1  ” 


— Brian  Usilaner 
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botched  attempt 
to  empower 
workers  “is  not  just  a 
lost  opportunity;  it 
can  inflict  a  real 
wound  on  an 
organization.” 

— Thomas  Kuczmarski 


a  team  approach  and  is  gradually 
prodding  the  teams  to  become  self- 
managed.  “This  is  a  tough  thing  to 
do,”  said  Tyler  Cole,  vice  president 
of  T-shirt  operations.  Employees  who 
once  labored  in  a  push-through  batch¬ 
manufacturing  operation  now  work 
in  teams  composed  of  from  nine  to 
12  people  performing  eight  functions, 
from  assembly  to  inspection  and  pack¬ 
aging.  The  company  replaced  indi¬ 
vidual  incentives  with  others  based 
on  teamwork.  Employees  received 
substantial  training  in  teamwork  skills 
and  conflict  resolution. 

Initially  managers  and  employees 
alike  were  euphoric,  according  to  Cole. 
And  the  benefits  they  had  anticipat¬ 
ed  came  very  quickly:  reduced  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs,  faster  throughput, 
quality  improvements,  terrific  flexi¬ 
bility.  “But  then  we  hit  some  cul¬ 
ture  problems,”  Cole  said.  Some  em¬ 
ployees  have  balked  at  the  team-based 
incentives;  others  are  resisting  the 
responsibilities  of  self-management. 
“We’re  blazing  new  trails  here,”  Cole 
said,  “but  it’s  certainly  not  easy.  This 
is  a  two-  to  five-year  process.” 

Managers  hell-bent  on  pioneering 
this  new  terrain  must  learn  to  cede 


Power  Pointers 


IdeaScope’s  Robert  Johnston  recommends  a  few 
empowerment  guidelines  for  the  long  haul 

Empowered  teams  should  know  clearly  what  the  organization  expects  of 
them,  and  the  roles  of  individual  team  members  should  be  well-defined: 
Who  is  the  leader,  for  instance,  and  what  does  the  organization  expect 
of  each  member  of  the  team? 

Senior  management  must  stand  squarely  behind  the  team.  “It  is  critical 
to  have  someone  who  is  one  or  two  levels  above  the  most-senior  per¬ 
son  on  the  team  act  as  an  organizational  sponsor  for  the  team  itself,” 
Johnston  said.  “This  helps  the  team  be  certain  that  it  is  aligned  with 
what  senior  management  is  thinking.” 

Team  members  should  have  access  to  the  resources  required  for  their 
success — whether  that  means  support  staff  or  just  the  time  and  space 
in  which  to  work — and  they  should  be  allowed  to  venture  beyond  the 
corporate  paradigms.  For  example,  the  team  may  want  to  include  mem¬ 
bers  from  outside  the  corporation. 


power  and  to  trust  their  staffs.  That 
is  a  scary  prospect  for  many  man¬ 
agers,  but  especially  for  middle  man¬ 
agers.  “They  have  the  most  to  lose,” 
explained  Madeline  Weiss,  president 
of  Weiss  Associates  Inc.,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  based  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  “They  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  have  their  roles  changed 
significantly.  A  lot  of  attention  has 
to  be  paid  to  them.” 

New  United  Motor  Manufacturing 
Inc.  (NUMMI),  in  Freemont,  Calif, 
(a  General  Motors-Toyota  joint  ven¬ 
ture),  is  an  all-team  plant  at  which 
newly  hired  managers  undergo  14 
weeks  of  training,  including  a  lot  of 
work  in  human  relations,  said  Sheryl 
Greenberg,  acting  manager  of  train¬ 
ing  and  development.  NUMMI  has 
marshalled  its  3,000  plant  workers 
into  groups  of  about  30  people  that 
are  further  subdivided  into  teams  of 
from  four  to  six  employees.  Each 
team  and  group  has  its  own  leader. 
Team  members  rotate  jobs  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  decisions  about  operations 
and  work  design.  “This  has  been 
quite  a  change  for  traditional  su¬ 
pervisors,”  Greenberg  said. 

PG&E’s  Williams  agrees.  “We  had 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  these 
managers,”  he  said.  The  measure  of 
the  difficulty  PG&E  and  NUMMI  face 
in  this  regard — and  of  how  crucial 
supervisors’  performance  is  to  the 
overall  success  of  an  empowered  cul¬ 
ture — can  be  gleaned  from  comments 
offered  by  Bob  Fernandez,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  United  Auto  Workers 
Local  2244  at  NUMMI. 

“On  the  face  of  it,  the  team  con¬ 
cept  sounds  great,”  Fernandez  said. 
“It  means  working  together,  trying 
to  solve  problems  at  the  earliest  stage, 
a  non-adversarial  relationship  with 
management,  and  being  involved  in 
decisions.  But  managers  are  screw¬ 
ing  this  up.  Some  managers  are  pret¬ 
ty  good.  Some  work  well  with  the 
teams.  But  some  have  the  same  men¬ 
tality  [they  did]  when  they  worked 
for  Ford  or  GM.  That’s  what  screws 
this  up.” 

As  Sara  Lee  has  discovered,  em¬ 
ployees  too  fear  empowerment.  Bri¬ 
an  Usilaner,  a  senior  vice  president 
at  Sirota  &  Alper,  noted  that  em- 
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Our  new  server  has  created  something  of  a  cult. 

We  already  have  37  followers. 


Even  though  our  new  multiprocessor  servers  have  been 
around  only  a  few  months,  they’ve  attracted  quite  a  following. 

Take  these  recent  database  performance  benchmarks, 
for  instance?  The  Sun  SPARCserver"  690MP  delivered  the 
best  price-performance  among  38  UNIX  servers.  Not  bad,  con¬ 
sidering  those  servers  included  the  best  of 
IBM,  Hewlett-Packard,  Unisys,  Sequent, 
and  others. 

Our  SPARCserver  systems  have  at¬ 
tracted  a  following  in  other  quarters,  too. 

The  leading  database 
vendors  seem  to  like  them  — 
Informix,  Ingres,  Oracle,  Soft¬ 
ware  A.G.  and  Sybase  all  have 
products  shipping  today. 


And  then  there  are  the  database  users.  It’s  hard  to  say  what 
they  value  most  in  a  SPARCserver  system:  the  affordable  power, 
the  ability  to  support  hundreds  of  people,  or  the  upgradeable 
CPU  modules  that  ensure  a  cost-effective  growth  path  to  next- 
generation  technologies. 

But  this  much  we  do  know :  Companies  like  yours  snatched 
up  a  record  2,600  new  SPARCserver  systems  in  the  first  60  days. 

To  learn  more  about  the  UNIX  server  that  leads  all  others 
in  database  price-performance,  call  1-800-426-5321  ext.  470 
for  a  Database  Performance  Brief.  We’ll  even  include  the  TPC-A 
results  for  the  37  other  servers  tested. 

That  way,  you  can  learn  something  about  the  followers,  too. 

Sun  Microsystems 

Computer  Corporation 


•Published  by  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  Benchmark  A,  March  6,  1992.  Benchmarks  achieved  running  Sybase  SQL 
Server  4.8  software.  ©  1992  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  Logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  All  SPARC  trademarks,  including  the  SCD  Compliant  Logo,  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  SPARC  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  SPARCserver  is  licensed  exclusively  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Products  bearing  SPARC  trademarks  are  based  upon  an  architecture 
developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


The  SPARCserver  690MP  (left) 
is  one  of  a  family  of  powerful, 
affordable  multiprocessor  servers. 


ployees  “are  afraid  they  will  screw 
up,  or  that  they  will  have  more  au¬ 
thority  but  not  more  money,  and  they 
say,  ‘Who  needs  it?’  ”  This  attitude 
exists  even  in  the  most  supportive 
of  environments.  In  1990,  Usilaner 
surveyed  employees  in  companies 
that  have  won  (or  nearly  won)  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  quality  award.  In 
most  of  these  companies,  he  noted, 
employees  were  disquieted  by  the 
responsibilities  they  acquired  during 
the  transformation. 

Then  there’s  the  problem  of  hot- 
shot  employees  who  may  feel  con¬ 
strained  by  teams.  In  NUMMI’s  IS 
department,  employees  work  in  teams 
in  an  officeless  environment  where 
the  distinctions  between  systems  an¬ 
alysts  and  programmers  are  blurred. 
IS  employees  “have  lots  of  autono¬ 
my,  lots  of  authority,”  said  Jack  Pur¬ 
dy,  NUMMI’s  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  “We  only  corral  them 
if  they  stray  too  far.  But  this  envi¬ 
ronment  can  be  a  problem  for  the 
person  who  wants  to  be  a  rising  star. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  rise  quickly. 
Team  effectiveness  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  star  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  emphasis  on  teams, 
the  weaker  members  are  uplifted.” 

Many  old-line  union  leaders  also 
oppose  empowerment  as  a  threat  to 
the  union.  Joseph  Garcia  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  UAW  Local  645  at 
a  General  Motors  plant  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  where  workers  narrowly  ac¬ 
cepted  a  management  plan  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  assembly  line  into  teams. 
“We  opposed  it  because  we  saw  it 
as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  union,” 
said  Garcia.  “Management  said,  ‘Prob¬ 
lems  will  be  worked  out  among  us.’ 
Why  do  you  need  a  union,  then?  So 
we  took  opposition  to  it.  We  were 
looking  at  the  long-term  effect.” 

But  signing  on  managers  and 
employees  is  fruitless  if  the  or¬ 
ganization  isn’t  tweaked  to  sus¬ 
tain  them.  Teams  need  to  be  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  organization  (they  will 
wither  if  the  executive  gods  are  dis¬ 
tant  and  silent)  and  provided  with 
both  the  skills  and  the  authority  to 
make  decisions.  The  culture  must 
reward  risk,  or  at  least  not  punish 


failure.  And  promotion  and  compen¬ 
sation  programs  must  reward  the  new 
values. 

Hamilton  Standard  Commercial  Air¬ 
craft  Electronics  Inc.,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  succeeded  by  build¬ 
ing  its  self-managed  corporation  from 
the  ground  up.  In  the  newly  built 
plant,  which  began  production  in 
February,  250  workers  are  grouped 
into  teams  structured  around  prod¬ 
uct  lines,  with  responsibility — and  ac¬ 
countability — for  their  lines.  “The 
work  teams  are  essentially  stand-alone 
profit-and-loss  units,”  explained  Jay 
Kirksey,  director  of  human  resources 
at  Hamilton  Standard.  “They  oper¬ 
ate  as  entrepreneurial  businesses.” 
There  are  only  five  managers — and 
no  supervisors — in  the  plant. 

The  plant  was  formerly  located  in 
Connecticut  and  employed  450  peo¬ 
ple.  Managers  did  not  feel  they  could 
accomplish  a  quick  transformation  to 
the  new  culture  (which  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  its  relationship  to  its  largest 
customer,  Boeing)  with  its  existing 
unionized  staff.  The  Colorado  staff 
was  culled  from  applicants  who  were 
extensively  tested  for  their  skills  and 
their  ability  to  work  on  teams. 

“Empowerment  in  and  of  itself  is 
risky,  if  not  downright  dangerous,” 
warned  Larry  Osterwise,  director  of 
market-driven  quality  for  IBM.  (From 
1984  until  1991,  Osterwise  headed 
up  IBM’s  AS/400  operations  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  as  the  division’s 
8,000  employees  adopted  empower¬ 
ment.)  “You  can’t  just  say,  ‘Here’s 
empowerment,  go  have  fun.’  ” 

Training  and  communication — lots 
of  both — are  key  to  making  em¬ 
powerment  work,  Osterwise  says. 
He  advises  would-be  empowerers  to 
clearly  spell  out  the  goals  and  values 
of  self-management  to  all  employees, 
and  then  infuse  with  liberal  doses  of 
education.  (PG&E  agrees:  On  any 
given  workday,  fully  5  percent  of  the 
company’s  workforce  is  participating 
in  a  training  program.)  For  empow¬ 
erment  to  take  root  and  grow,  Os¬ 
terwise  said,  “it  has  to  be  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  enable¬ 
ment — by  that  I  mean  giving  people 
the  skills  they  will  need  to  succeed 
in  this  new  environment.”  Eio] 


■0x,  earns  need  to  be 
embedded  in  the 
organization  and 
provided  with  both  the 
skills  and  the 
authority  to  make 
decisions.  The  culture 
must  reward  risk,  or 
at  least  not  punish 
failure.  And  promotion 
and  compensation 
programs  must  reward 
the  new  values. 
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¥>u  hear  a  lot  of  promises 
about  pen  computing. 
But  we  put  ours  in  writing. 


There's  a  lot  of  excitement  these  days  as  companies 
prepare  to  offer  their  first  pen  computers  and  software. 

We  felt  the  same  way  two  years  ago. 

When  we  introduced  ours. 

Two  years  (and  ten  thousand  units)  later,  GRiDPAD® 
has  become  the  most  effective  way  to  collect  and  transfer 
data  in  the  field. 

Customers  tell  us  they've  increased  productivity  by  as 
much  as  20%.  With  ROI  as  fast  as  eight  months.  Through 
higher  sales,  lower  costs  and  greater  efficiency.  Now  that's 
real  productivity.  The  kind  that  PCs  were  meant  to  deliver. 

After  all,  we  designed  the  first  GRiDPAD  to  make  field 
users  more  productive.  And  today's  improved  versions 
are  the  result  of  listening  to  hundreds  of  customers  tell  us 
what  they  need. 

For  example,  our  battery  lasts  8  hours  between  charges. 

So  you  get  a  full  workday  of  uninterrupted  computing. 

Our  bright  blue  backlit  display  automatically  adjusts  to 
any  environment.  So  it's  easy  to  read,  indoors  or  out. 

And  the  internal  9600  bps  modem  can  instantly 
upload  your  field  data  to  a  departmental  PC.  Or  the 

corporate  mainframe.  Pens  for profit:  A  major pharmaceutical firm  armed its  U.S.  sales  force  with  1000 GHiDPADS -and recouped their  entire  investment  in  8  months. 


Keeping  up  with  the  market:  Several  major  consumer 
products  companies  have  equipped  their  Held  sales 
operations  with  hundreds  olGRiDPADS  to  quickly  spot 
new  market  and  sales  trends. 


Vrooom,  vrooom:  The  Big 
use  GRiDPAD  to  speed  inspections  and  conduct 
customer  surveys. 


Best  of  all,  GRiDPAD  is  designed  for  people  who  are 
more  at  home  with  a  clipboard  than  a  computer.  In  fact, 
with  just  a  day's  training,  anyone  can  hit  the  road  with 
confidence. 

tou  simply  write  directly  on  the  screen  to  fill  out  forms 
(it  reads  your  printed  handwriting),  check  off  boxes,  draw 
graphics  and  capture  signatures. 

Who's  using  GRiDPAD?  The  food,  pharmaceutical,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  industries,  to  name  a  few.  And 
with  more  than  300  software  companies  currently  writing 


applications,  you  can  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
existing  software  solutions. 

In  fact,  since  GRiDPAD  is  MS-DOS®  based,  your 
programmers  can  easily  develop  applications  to  fit  your 
business.  Even  those  with  minimal  programming  skills 
can  quickly  create  applications  with  the  help  of  our 
GRiDPen®-Pal  Tool  Kit.  There's  even  more  support  through 
application  workshops  and  software  development  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  45  GRiD  Systems  Centers  throughout 
North  America. 


For  all  these  reasons,  GRiDPAD  is  the  one  pen  com¬ 
puter  that  really  delivers. 

Not  just  promises,  but  performance. 

So  call  (800)  222-GRiD  for  more  information 
and  to  sign  up  for  a  free  pen  computing  seminar 
in  your  area.  ® 

It  might  just 
make  your  future 

a  little  more  ..  ..  ,  1  . 

Wherever  work  gets  done, 
promising.  n 


GRiD  Systems  Corporation.  47211  Lakeview  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  5003,  Fremont.  CA  94S37-5003. 1 1991,  GRiD  Systems  Corporation.  GRiD,  GRiDPAD  and  GRiDPen-Pal  are  registered  trademarks  of  GRiD  Systems  Corporation.  Other  brands  or  products  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders  In  Canada,  call  1800)  S32-GRiD. 
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Or,  How  Service  Net-2000 
Is  Gracefully  Changing 
How  We  Connect  Today  To  Tomorrow. 

Someday  you’ll  hold  meetings  across  the  world  as 
easily  as  across  the  table.  Shop  and  bank  with  your  own 
television  screen.  Sound  far  out?  Far  off?  Not  with  Servile 
Net-2000.  Service  Net-2000  is  an  AT&T  architecture  your 
local  telco  can  use  today  It  lets  you  get  advanced  services 
like  high  speed  file  exchange  with  equipment  you  already 
own.  That  means  you  won’t  have  to  throw  out  what  you 
have  to  get  what  you  want.  And  you  won’t  get  left  behind 
when  it  comes  time  to  move  ahead.  Service  Net-2000.  It’s 
how  people  who  are  well  connected  today  stay  that  way 
tomorrow.  Find  out  how  it  can  work  for  you.  Call  your 
local  phone  company  or  AT&T  Network  Systems  at 
1 800  638-7978,  ext.  2110. 

AMT  and  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 


Network  Systems 


Integration 


From  superstores  to  boutiques,  there  are  systems 
integrators  to  fit  any  company’s  needs  and  style. 
However,  figuring  out  what  to  buy — or  even  where 
to  shop  in  the  first  place — can  be  a  daunting 
prospect.  Managing  the  relationship  is  a 
challenge  as  well. 


Hhen  systems  integra¬ 
tors  talk  about  their 
client  offerings,  they 
use  phrases  like  “part¬ 
nership,”  “solutions” 
and  “business  inte¬ 
gration.”  When  CIOs 
talk  about  third-party  systems  in¬ 
tegration,  they’re  more  likely  to 
speak  of  “knowledge  transfer,” 
“skill  sets”  and  “technology  ex¬ 
pertise.”  The  disparity  is  par¬ 
tially  the  result  of  marketing  lan¬ 
guage  sounding  grander  than 
reality.  Fhrt  of  the  translation  trou¬ 
ble,  however,  is  that  systems  in¬ 
tegrators  are  increasingly  buying 
into  the  superstore  concept  of 
offering  every  systems  service 
imaginable,  while  customers  are 
primarily  looking  for  a  bag  of 
nails,  some  specific  advice  and  a 
do-it-yourself  guide  for  the  long 
haul. 


The  major  systems-integration 
companies  have  grown  from  sim¬ 
ple  consultants  or  contract  pro¬ 
grammers  into  jacks-of-all-trades, 
able  to  draw  on  extensive  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  CIOs  with  al¬ 
most  any  IS  service  they  desire. 
Some  have  built  vast  empires  of 
specialized  units;  some  have  en¬ 
tered  into  alliances  with  other 
firms  in  order  to  offer  whatever 
expertise  the  customer  wants. 
Third-party  experts  and  dilet¬ 
tantes  alike  are  working  hard  to 
keep  customers  happy  and  them¬ 
selves  busy. 

CIOs  who  value  the  expertise 
and  flexibility  that  systems  inte¬ 
grators  provide  must  sift  through 
the  sales  pitches  to  find  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  need.  And  while  many 
rely  heavily  on  third  parties  to 
help  implement  strategic  projects, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  reluctant 
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JOHN  P.  THOMPSON:  Before  McCormick  &  Co.  signs  a  systems-integration  contract,  it  first  drives  a  hard 
bargain  and  checks  out  contenders  ’  track  records. 
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LESSONS  IN  S.l. 
MANAGEMENT 


■  Choose  an  integrator  familiar 
with  projects  of  the  same  type  and 
size  as  yours.  Familiarize  yourself 
with  your  integrator’s  company  and 
track  record. 

■  Look  for  someone  who  knows 
your  industry  and  can  develop 
competitive  systems. 

■  Insist  on  fixed-price  contracts. 

■  Hire  integrators  on  a  monthly  or 
yearly  basis  for  many  projects  in 
order  to  get  a  better  rate. 

■  Assign  clear  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  problems  and  delays. 

■  Establish  clear  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  every  stage  of  the  project. 

■  Have  an  outside  auditor  monitor 
the  costs  and  procedures  of  the 
project. 

■  Familiarize  your  vendor  with 
(preferably  published)  company 
standards  and  methodologies  for 
project  management  and  systems 
development. 

■  Work  with  a  small  number  of 
suppliers  over  the  long  term  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  them  in  sync  with  your 
business  procedures  and  needs. 

■  Appoint  a  non-IS  manager  or  a 
steering  committee  representing 
the  functions  affected  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  keep  it  in  line  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  needs.  Hold  func¬ 
tional  managers  as  well  as  IS  and 
third  parties  accountable  for  the 
success  of  the  project. 

■  Build  a  strong  internal  systems- 
integration  team  that  can  lead  the 
way  on  projects  that  require  third- 
party  integrators.  Have  third-party 
integrators  train  internal  people 
thoroughly  before  they  leave. 

— M.  O'Leary 


to  surrender  critical  systems  de¬ 
velopment  and  integration  responsi¬ 
bility  to  an  outsider,  no  matter  how 
skilled.  A  troubled  economy  and 
stricter  corporate  ROI  measures  have 
halted  the  growth  of  many  an  IS 
budget.  Increasing  corporate  com¬ 
petition  has  made  every  project  time- 
sensitive.  In  order  to  work  with  SI 
vendors  who,  like  kudzu,  often  ex¬ 
pand  to  fill  the  time,  space  and  bud¬ 
get  available,  CIOs  have  had  to  learn 
to  manage  those  relationships  with¬ 
out  being  smothered. 

CIOs’  approaches  to  managing 
third-party  integrators — managing 
costs,  allocating  authority,  assigning 
accountability  and  developing  sys¬ 
tems — range  from  the  casual  to  the 
autocratic.  “I  have  a  saying,”  con¬ 
fided  Neil  Evans,  general  manager 
of  the  information  technology  group 
at  Microsoft  Corp.  in  Redmond,  Wash. 
“You  have  to  manage  your  supplier 
or  they  will  manage  you.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  as¬ 
pect  of  managing  the  client/integra¬ 
tor  relationship  is  choosing  the  right 
integrator  for  the  job.  John  R  Thomp¬ 
son,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  MIS 
at  food-products  company  McCormick 

HFSI:  S.l. 


In  order  to  work 
with  SI  vendors  who , 
like  kudzu ,  often 
expand  to  fill  the 
time ,  space  and 
budget  available , 
CIOs  have  had  to 
learn  to  manage 
those  relationships 
without  being 
smothered. 

&  Co.  Inc.  in  Sparks,  Md.,  looks 
closely  at  integrators’  past  experi¬ 
ence  before  signing  any  contracts. 
For  a  recent  project  to  integrate  pro- 
cess-control  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  company’s  Dallas  plant, 
technology-specific  experience  was 
particularly  important,  according  to 
Thompson.  “I  didn’t  have  anyone  at 
the  time  who  knew  anything  about 

BOOT  CAMP 


As  any  systems  integrator  will  tell  you,  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard 
experience.  Cheryl  Smith  is  building  her  own  internal  SI  team,  and 
she  believes  you  can’t  start  them  too  young.  Smith,  the  director  of  IS  at 
HFSI,  a  federal  systems  integrator  in  McLean,  Va.,  regularly  hires  stu¬ 
dent  interns  from  local  colleges  to  learn  new  tools,  techniques  and  plat¬ 
forms  from  her  internal  IS  group.  Once  they  have  learned  to  build  sys¬ 
tems  from  cradle  to  grave  internally,  she  turns  them  over  to  HFSI’s 
consulting  practice  to  ply  their  skills  in  other  work  environments.  “Our 
group  acts  as  a  training  ground  for  HFSI,”  she  said. 

Smith,  a  former  consultant  herself,  has  had  such  success  with  col¬ 
leges  that  she  has  extended  the  program  to  a  local  high  school.  Interest¬ 
ed  juniors  can  work  with  HFSI’s  IS  staff  over  the  summer  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  report  for  half  a  day  every  week  from  September  to  January. 
When  they  finish  in  January,  they  must  present  a  project  based  on  their 
work  to  the  school  for  a  grade. 

This  past  fall,  a  student  from  the  school  helped  Smith’s  department 
implement  the  requirements  for  selecting  an  optical  character  reader 
and  full-text-retrieval  system  for  the  company.  The  experience  was  so 
good  that  he  plans  to  continue  his  involvement  with  HFSI  as  a  college  in¬ 
tern.  — i M.  O'Leary 
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process  control  for  the  bread- 
and-batter  beating  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  So  that  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  criteria  in 
selecting  an  integrator. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  maintains 
a  list  of  recommended  con¬ 
tractors  that  it  knows  are  fi¬ 
nancially  stable,  have  track 
records  of  equitable  employee 
practices  and  reasonable 
turnover  rates,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  as  partners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  August  H.  (Gus) 
Holderer,  manager  of  cus¬ 
tomer  support  systems  in  the 
company’s  Worldwide  Lo¬ 
gistics  Information  Systems 
division.  Such  background 
checks  allowed  Holderer  to 
focus  on  technical  skills 
rather  than  corporate  stability 
when  choosing  a  small  in¬ 
tegrator  to  help  him  down¬ 
size  two  strategic  customer- 
service  applications  to  a 
client/server  environment. 

After  choosing  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  CIOs  must  establish  clear 
measures  of  success  for  the 
project  and  decide  on  cours¬ 
es  of  action  in  case  the  in¬ 
tegrator  doesn’t  meet  the 
benchmarks.  Roger  G.  Willis, 
a  partner  in  the  Products  In¬ 
dustries  division  of  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting  in  Chicago, 
suggests  that  users  and  con¬ 
sultants  establish  success  measures 
for  every  stage  of  a  project. 

Rick  Hopfer,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  current  and  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Hartford,  Conn.-based  Aet¬ 
na  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  explained 
that  his  company  relies  on  its  con¬ 
tract  expertise  to  pin  down  deliver¬ 
ables  and  financial  provisions  in  case 
an  integrator  falls  short  of  its  promis¬ 
es.  And  Willis  has  noticed  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  of  users  compensating  in¬ 
tegrators  based  on  their  performance. 

McCormick’s  Thompson  is  a  great 
believer  in  integrators  earning  their 
fees.  He  manages  his  contracting  ac¬ 
tivity  with  an  eye  on  the  bottom 
line — negotiating  contracts  and  us¬ 
ing  his  own  accountant.  Like  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  CIOs,  he  also  insists 


on  fixed-price  contracts.  Kodak’s 
Holderer  sticks  close  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  consultant-pricing  guidelines 
to  keep  his  costs  in  line. 

Other  CIOs  have  looked  for 
economies  of  scale.  Cheryl  Smith, 
director  of  IS  at  HFSI,  a  federal  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  in  McLean,  Va.,  has 
saved  money  by  hiring  one  consul¬ 
tant  for  a  number  of  projects  over 
a  long  term  rather  than  hiring  sev¬ 
eral  for  short  terms. 

When  it  comes  to  cost  account¬ 
ing,  CIOs  know  that  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  too  much  involvement.  C. 
Roger  Brooks,  vice  president  of  IS 
and  CIO  at  Allied  Van  Lines  Inc.,  in 
Naperville,  Ill.,  professes  to  conduct 
an  “almost  hourly  review  of  costs” 
being  incurred  by  integrators  who 


assist  him  with  big  projects.  The  re¬ 
view  is  merely  a  failsafe,  however; 
systems  integrators  at  Allied  must 
have  the  CIO’s  approval  on  every 
expenditure  before  proceeding. 

For  many  CIOs,  control  doesn’t 
end  at  the  purse  strings.  While  some 
are  content  to  develop  projects  based 
on  the  methodologies  of  their  sys¬ 
tems  integrators,  others,  such  as  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  Thompson,  prefer  to  trust 
their  own  successful  methodologies. 
Not  only  is  Thompson  comfortable 
with  his  structured  walk-throughs, 
joint  application  design  and  proto¬ 
typing,  he  is  markedly  reluctant  to 
invest  the  time  to  learn  a  new  method¬ 
ology.  “We  looked  at  one  . . .  that  was 
like  18  binders,”  he  said.  “The  proj¬ 
ect  would  have  been  delayed  three 
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technology  to  produce  the  greatest  business 


T  hese  days,  technology 
has  to  serve  every¬ 
body.  The  trouble  is, 
everyone  wants  technology 


to  do  something  different. 

IS  managers,  for  instance,  are  apt  to  put 

wstowMmeM&itMB  ,  , 

COMPUTERWORLD  a  verY  strategic  spin  on 


management  gains. 

Depart¬ 
ment  managers, 
on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  focus  on 
doing  just  what  their 
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things. That’s  because  name  implies.  So  they’re  more  concerned  with 

they’re  charged  with  the  productivity  issues  in  their  own  backyard, 


delivering  information 
throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise,  integrating  the 
company’s  computing 
and  communications 


If  there  were 
only  one  kind  of 
computer  buyer, 
we’d  only  have 
one  computer 
publication. 


their  local  area  net¬ 
works,  and  generally 
making  sure  their 
department  is  happy 
and  humming  along. 


End 


users, 


resources. 


CIO’s  tend  to  look  at  the 
whole  enterprise  another  way. 

After 


all,  they’re 
tackling  some 


of  the  very  trickiest 
issues  in  business. 


Like  how  to  best  use 


however,  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective 
entirely.  They  see  the 


world  from  their  desktop. 
They  want  whatever  helps 
them  do 


what  they  do  better— 
while  giving  them 


access 


to  the 


rest  of  the  work¬ 


group  or  a  mainframe. 


Then  there’s  senior 

firagg 

management.  To 
them,  technology 

!■ 

is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  gain  a  strategic, 
competitive  advantage.  Or,  at  least,  it  better  be. 

The  point  is,  every¬ 
body’s  involved.  All 
these  groups  influence 
each  other.  That’s  why, 
today,  there’s  no  one 
person  who’s  responsible  for 
buying  technology  for  the  many.  Instead,  in  the 

networked  corpora¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  net¬ 
work  of 
people  who 
are  responsible 
for  buying  and  implementing  technology,  each 
responding  to  different  needs  and  demands. 

That’s  why 
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they  all  need  different 
kinds  of  information, 
presented  in  different 
ways,  to  help  them  do 
their  jobs.  And  why 


we  have  more  than  one  kind  of  com¬ 


puter  publication. 


In  fact,  IDG 
has  more  ways  to 
reach  more  of  your 


market  than  anyone.  We  also  know  more  than 
anyone  about  how  information  technology 
is  bought,  having  just  completed  the  largest 
independent  study 
of  the  buying  pro¬ 
cess  ever  conducted. 

It’s  called,  “Buying 
IT  in  the  90s:  The  People, 

Patterns,  and  Process’.’  And  we’d  like  to  share 
it  with  you.  Just  call  Erica  Baccus,  our  VP  of 
Marketing,  at  1-617'534T210,  for  a  free  copy 


of  the  Executive  Summary. 


And  find  out 


why  nobody  knows 
more  about  how  to 
reach  more  of  your 
market  than  we  do. 
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NEIL  EVANS:  A  case  of  manage  or  else  be  managed. 


weeks  while  everyone  read  the  man¬ 
uals.” 

BC  Gas  Inc.  in  Vancouver  also 
likes  to  control  the  way  its  projects 
are  approached.  The  utility’s  IS  group 
greets  new  integrators  with  a  100- 
page  project-management  standards 
manual  dealing  with  everything  from 
procedures  to  documentation. 

IS  groups  that  insist  on  using  their 
own  methodologies  generally  want 
a  high  degree  of  project  control  as 
well.  Most  companies  have  some  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  internal  project  manager 
or  a  non-IS  steering  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  granting  final  approval 
and  keeping  the  project  in  line  with 
business  objectives.  CIOs  often  speak 
of  the  systems  integrator  as  being 
part  of  their  internal  team. 

Many  vendors  find  that  being  part 
of  a  team  rather  than  the  leader  of 
one  is  not  a  problem.  In  fact,  the 
notion  of  partnership — that  ideal  of 
client/supplier  relationships  where  ev¬ 
eryone  is  working  for  the  good  of 
the  project  and  no  one  gets  bogged 
down  in  pesky  hierarchies  or  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunism — has  become  an 
effective  marketing  tool  for  vendors. 


The  Ties 
That  Bind 

By  linking  suppliers, 
manufacturers  and 
distributors  electron¬ 
ically,  enterprise 
integration  gets  products 
to  market  faster 

Systems  integration  within  a  cor¬ 
poration  promises  to  help  de¬ 
partments  work  together  more 
efficiently  and  do  business  better. 
The  Microelectronics  and  Comput¬ 
er  Technology  Corp.  (MCC),  a  tech¬ 
nology  research  consortium  in  Austin, 


Texas,  is  working  with  a  handful  of 
large  American  manufacturers  and 
computer  vendors  to  expand  that 
idea  to  include  integration  across 
the  many  companies  that  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  making  and  selling  of 
a  single  item  such  as  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  a  personal  computer.  MCC 
calls  it  enterprise  integration. 

Roy  A.  Smith,  executive  director 
of  MCC ’s  Enterprise  Integration  di¬ 
vision,  likes  to  explain  El  in  terms 
of  the  Japanese  concept  of  keiretsu 
(family) — strong  vertical  industry 
links  between  suppliers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers.  He  envisions  a  sort  of 
“virtual  keiretsu ”  in  which  the  en¬ 
tire  supply  chain  is  linked  elec¬ 
tronically  to  allow  products  to  get 
to  market  faster. 

Some  large  manufacturers,  such 
as  GM  and  Boeing,  are  already  do¬ 
ing  this  today.  By  setting  integra¬ 
tion  architecture  standards,  El  would 


allow  very  small  suppliers  to  make 
a  single  technology  investment  and 
be  part  of  an  electronic  supply  chain 
serving  several  big  companies  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one.  “If  you  could  stan¬ 
dardize  at  least  some  subset  of  that 
technology,  you  could  immediately 
expand  your  supply  base,  and  peo¬ 
ple  within  that  base  would  become 
more  competitive,”  Smith  said. 

If  Smith  has  his  numbers  right, 
El  will  make  the  manufacturing  sup¬ 
ply  chain  much  more  efficient.  “We 
did  an  analysis  of  manufacturing 
[overall  and  found  that]  40  percent 
of  the  information  [ — from  order 
entry  to  billing — ]  is  of  the  same 
type,”  he  said.  “Narrow  it  down  to 
the  industry  and  70  percent  is  the 
same.  Narrow  it  down  to  the  same 
product  and  about  90  percent  is 
common.  But  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  infrastructure  is  the  same.” 

— M.  O’Leary 
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Leading  Systems  Integrators 

By  1990  Revenues 

COMPANY 

LOCATION 

REVENUES* 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y 

$1,548 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

1,100 

Andersen  Consulting 

Chicago 

891 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS) 

Dallas 

889 

Unisys  Corp. 

. .  ....  ....  .  . .  .  . . 

;(}  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

638 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 

612 

Control  Data  Corp. 

Minneapolis 

591 

Boeing  Computer  Services 

Seattle 

370 

TRW  Information  Networks  Program 

Torrance,  Calif. 

350 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Bethesda,  Md. 

300 

SAIC 

San  Diego 

274 

Lockheed  Corp. 

Calabasas,  Calif. 

271 

American  Management  Systems  Inc. 

Arlington,  Va. 

251 

AT&T 

New  York 

250 

McDonnell  Douglas  Systems  Integration  Co. 

St.  Louis 

220 

Ernst  &  Young 

New  York 

200 

Grumman  Data  Systems 

Bethpage,  N.Y. 

186 

PRC  Inc. 

McLean,  Va. 

180 

BDM  International 

McLean,  Va. 

180 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

New  York 

180 

SKL  Systemhouse  Inc. 

Toronto 

149 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

New  Y6rk 

145 

AGS  Information  Services 

Mountainside,  N.J. 

130 

Litton  Industrial  Automation  Systems 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

130 

JWPInc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

130 

*  In  millions 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.  ■ 

ike  a  growing 
number  of  CIOs , 
McCormick's 
Thompson  insists  on 
fixed-price  contracts. 
Kodak's  Holderer  sticks 
close  to  the  company's 
consultant-pricing 
guidelines  to  keep  his 
costs  in  line. 

Attitudes  toward  partnership  range 
from  the  naive  (“partnership  should 
be  like  a  close  friendship”)  to  the 
unyielding  (“it’s  our  project  and  it’s 
our  money”). 

The  important  thing  about  part¬ 
nerships  is  that  “you  have  to  [spec¬ 
ify]  the  grounds  for  divorce  before 
you  consummate  the  marriage,”  said 
John  Frank,  senior  staff  adviser  of 
the  Vienna,  Va.,  branch  of  Input,  a 
market-research  firm.  “Then  there 
are  no  hard  feelings,  because  there 
is  recognition  that  if  certain  things 
don’t  work,  the  relationship  dies.” 

Indeed,  a  good  partnership  is  of¬ 
ten  the  result  of  a  good  contract. 
Kodak’s  Holderer  stressed  that  the 
synergies  of  partnership  can  fall  flat 
without  a  contract  assigning  clear  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibilities  for  problems 
and  delays. 

Microsoft’s  Evans  is  openly  skep¬ 
tical  about  partnerships  and  believes 
that  a  contract  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  person  who  enforces  it.  “It’s  like 
training  a  dog,”  he  said.  “The  dog 
will  always  try  to  push  the  limits 
until  you  teach  him  who’s  the  boss.” 
But  even  if  he  could  train  a  con¬ 
tractor,  Evans  has  little  faith  in  that 
contractor’s  ability  to  keep  the  client 
company’s  objectives  foremost  in 
mind.  “Consultants  have  two  goals: 
One  is  to  complete  the  project,  and 
the  other  is  to  find  the  next  proj¬ 
ect.  You  have  to  keep  them  focused.” 

Evans  is  not  alone  in  believing 
that  authority  and  direction  for  a  proj¬ 


ect  must  come  from  within  the  cor¬ 
poration.  More  and  more  IS  execu¬ 
tives — Thompson,  Smith  and  Evans 
among  them — are  focusing  on  de¬ 
veloping  strong  internal  SI  teams 
who  will  gain  enough  experience  in 
systems  integration  to  be  able  to 
lead  internal  staffs  and  third-party 
experts  with  equal  confidence. 

As  part  of  her  team-building  ef¬ 
forts,  Smith  draws  up  contractual 
agreements  with  her  integrators  pro¬ 
viding  “knowledge  transfer”  from  ven¬ 
dor  to  staff  as  the  last  phase  of  any 


project.  “If  you  have  a  commitment 
to  having  an  internal  staff,  training 
is  essential,”  she  said. 

Thompson  approves  of  such  pre¬ 
cautions.  “If  it’s  knowledge  we  don’t 
have,  I  want  it  to  be  transferred  to 
my  own  people  so  we  can  maintain 
it,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  do  the  typ¬ 
ical  meaning  of  systems  integration 
where  you  define  a  project  and  [an 
outside  contractor]  comes  in  and  does 
the  whole  thing  and  hands  you  the 
key.  I’m  always  more  comfortable 
with  having  control.”  G=i°] 
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Our  motto. 
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After  all  these  years,  we 

Before  we  were  known  for  computers  or 
Nobel  prizes  or  a  blue  logo,  IBM  stood  for  service.  And 
we  still  do. 

But  today  tbe  need  for  service  is  different. 
Information  technology  has  become  so  essential  (and 
so  complex),  many  companies  feel  it  has  taken  them 
over,  they ’re  looking  for  someone  to  lighten  the  load 
so  they  can  focus  on  w  hat  matters  most,  running  their 

J  D 

business. 

So  we’ve  refocused,  too. 

IBM  service  is  now  a  vast  array  of  services, 
delivered  by  experts.  Our  help  can  range  from  broad 


,re  made  one  small  change 


strategic  planning,  to  systems  integration,  to  network 
management  and  user  training. 

We  can  also  provide  total  hardware,  software 
and  network  availability  services,  not  only  by  fixing 
problems,  but  by  anticipating  them  before  they  occur. 

If  you’re  streamlining  data  centers,  we  won  t 
just  give  you  a  hand,  we  can  take  them  off  your  bands. 
Our  ISSC  subsidiary  (which  specializes  in  outsourcing 
and  business  recovery)  is  now  managing  several  cus¬ 
tomers’  data  centers,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Or,  if  you're  cutting  costs  selectively,  we  can 
handle  many  functions  for  you  more  cheaply  than  you 


can  do  them  in-house,  saving  you  headaches,  too. 

But  it’s  not  just  what  you  save,  it’s  what  you 
gain.  And  that’s  why  IBM  services  exist — to  keep  your 
systems  (and  the  people  who  use  them)  at  their  best 
all  the  time.  Technology  may  be  your  most  critical 
investment,  and  we’ll  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 

No  one  else  has  IBM’s  kind  of  depth 
or  IBM’s  kind  of  people,  which  makes  us  an  ideal 
services  choice.  To  learn  more  about  how  we  can 

help  you,  call  for  our  detailed  —  .  —  —  ® 

services  brochure.  The  number  is  E  -  := 

1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  760.  ====  =  7  = 


COVER  STORY 


Hal  Rosenbluth  is  busily  transforming  the  innovative  travel  agency  that 
bears  his  name  into  a  new  creation:  a  vendor  of  travel-related 
information  and  cost-management  services 
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PASTORE 


HAL  ROSENBLUTH  may  be  the 

Dr.  Frankenstein  of  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives:  His  visionary  mission 
is  to  create  a  new  information 
services  company  from  the  trav¬ 
el-agency  body  his  great-grandfather 
Marcus  brought  to  life  100  years  ago. 
However,  Rosenbluth’s  experiment 
seems  destined  for  a  happier  end¬ 
ing  than  the  doomed  doctor’s,  thanks 
in  large  part  to  his  dynamic  part¬ 
nership  with  IS. 

Rosenbluth  and  his  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  have  already  proved  an  electri¬ 
fying  combination.  Together  they  pro¬ 
pelled  Philadelphia-based  travel 
agency  Rosenbluth  Inc.  from  a  $120 
million  regional  firm  at  the  start  of 
the  1980s  to  a  $1.3  billion  interna¬ 
tional  player  by  the  decade’s  close. 

While  the  company’s  technology 
is  no  more  leading-edge  than  that  of 
its  top  competitors,  its  systems  ex¬ 
ecution  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
agency’s  leading  reputation  for  de¬ 
livering  “elegant  service  highly  cus¬ 
tomized  to  travelers’  needs,”  said 
Tom  Wilkinson,  consultant  and  at¬ 
torney  at  travel-management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Caldwell  Associates  in 
Washington. 


Now  Rosenbluth  envisions  trans¬ 
forming  his  firm  into  a  corporate- 
services  provider  and  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dor  serving  the  largest  of  his  1,500 
corporate  travel  customers.  “Our  core 
business  is  information  services,”  he 
said.  “It  manifests  itself  today  in  trav¬ 
el  and  ticketing,  but  it  need  not  be 
restricted  to  that.  As  more  corpora¬ 
tions  look  to  outsource  [expense- 
management]  services,  we  hope  they 
might  look  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
trust  we’ve  built  through  our  trav¬ 
el  relationship.” 

Rosenbluth  puts  a  lot  of  empha¬ 
sis  on  trust.  “It’s  the  missing  in¬ 
gredient  that  gets  in  the  way  of  out¬ 
sourcing  today,”  he  said.  “Companies 
don’t  want  to  trust  their  information 
to  an  outsider.”  The  agency  already 
handles  data  entry  for  third  parties 
at  its  Clinton,  N.D.,  facility.  It  has 
also  ventured  into  the  training  busi¬ 
ness,  offering  seminars  in  leadership 
skills  and  telephone  technique. 

Despite  the  agency’s  experience 
and  reputation  for  helping  firms  con¬ 
tain  travel  expenses,  bringing  Rosen¬ 
bluth’s  vision  to  life  won’t  be  easy, 
say  industry  analysts.  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  already  dominates  the  field 
of  corporate  expense  management, 
and  a  number  of  other  travel-ser¬ 
vices  firms  are  also  moving  in  this 
direction. 

Yet  the  goal  seems  more  attain¬ 
able  when  one  considers  the  track 
record  of  Rosenbluth  and  his  IS  de¬ 
partment — one  of  the  most  highly 
financed  in  the  industry  based  on 
percent  of  sales. 

When  Congress  deregulated  the 
airlines  in  the  early  ’80s,  Rosenbluth’s 
was  one  of  the  first  agencies  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  add  value  to  ba- 
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sic  ticketing  services.  He  vowed  to 
offer  corporate  customers  the  low¬ 
est  available  fares  while  at  the  same 
time  steering  clear  of  the  depen¬ 
dency  on  airline-supplied  back-room 
systems. 

IT  provided  the  muscle  to  make 
it  all  happen.  Proprietary  networked 
reservation  and  database-management 
systems  “radically  lowered  the  cost 
of  doing  business”  and  differentiat¬ 
ed  the  agency’s  service  from  its  com¬ 
petition’s,  said  Eric  Clemons,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Decision  Sciences  and 
Management  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia. 

These  systems  span  the  reserva¬ 
tion  process  from  the  front-end  task 
of  searching  for  the  lowest  fares  to 
the  back-end  analysis  of  corporate 
travel  patterns.  When  a  customer 
requests  a  flight  reservation,  Rosen- 
bluth  agents  call  up  Precision,  a  pro¬ 
prietary  database  listing  in  descending 
order  of  price  all  fares  for  a  given 
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his  type  of  value- 
added  customer  service 
earned  Rosenbluth 
knighthood  by 
management  guru  Tom 
Peters ,  who  dubbed  the 
agency  Service 
Company  of  the  Year 
in  1988. 


period  between  specified  city  pairs. 
This  price  listing,  unavailable  from 
any  airline  computer  reservation  sys¬ 
tem,  makes  practical  the  agency’s 
guarantee  to  offer  customers  the  low¬ 
est  possible  fares. 

A  quality-control  system  verifies 
all  bookings  made  by  Rosenbluth 
agents,  checking  against  a  master 


customer  database  to  verify  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  passenger  record  and 
whether  any  special  customer  pref¬ 
erences  or  requests  were  honored. 
It  also  automatically  scans  the  fare 
database  for  lower  fares  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  or  that  be¬ 
came  available  after  the  initial  book¬ 
ing. 

The  back-end  system,  dubbed  Vi¬ 
sion,  collects  and  digests  customers’ 
travel  patterns  and  expenses  and 
churns  out  customized  reports  that 
can  pinpoint  opportunities  for  sav¬ 
ings.  For  example,  Vision  helped  Con¬ 
solidated  Rail  Corp.  in  Philadelphia 
identify  that  70  percent  of  its  trav¬ 
el  occurred  among  only  13  cities. 
Leveraging  this  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  Conrail  was  able  to  negotiate 
special  volume-based  airfares  and  ho¬ 
tel  rates  for  these  locations. 

The  agency’s  data  center  prints 
and  ships  an  average  7,000  customer 
reports  a  month.  Customers  can  al¬ 
so  opt  to  receive  raw  expense  data 


Express 

Service 


Corporate  travelers  can 
now  use  their  own  E- 
mail  systems  to  request 
routine  reservations  24 
hours  a  day 


Rosenbluth  Inc.’s  latest  IS  gam¬ 
bit  is  an  electronic-mail  link 
between  the  agency  and  its  cor¬ 
porate  customers.  The  system, 
known  as  E-Res,  is  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  its  rollout  this  quarter  to  some 
of  the  Philadelphia-based  agency’s 
1,500  corporate  accounts.  E-Res  is 
software-independent:  Customers 
can  use  their  own  currently  installed 
E-mail  packages.  A  translation  pack¬ 
age  handles  any  conversion  neces¬ 


sary  between  the  user’s  and  Rosen- 
bluth’s  E-mail  protocols. 

“We  think  clients  will  submit  trav¬ 
el  requests  when  it’s  convenient  to 
them;  this  will  provide  more  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  our  service,”  said  San¬ 
dra  Carpenter,  Rosenbluth’s  vice 
president  of  technology  and  CIO. 
The  current  customer-agency  in¬ 
terface  is  very  phone-dependent  and 
biased  toward  an  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
time  frame,  she  said. 

Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  one  early  user  that  appre¬ 
ciates  the  increased  flexibility  and 
time  savings.  “In  an  E-mail  en¬ 
vironment,  the  line  is  never  busy 
and  you  don’t  get  involved  in  phone 
tag,”  said  Michael  Kabo,  Conrad’s 
director  of  administrative  services. 
While  he  has  seen  other  travel  agen¬ 
cies  offering  E-mail  services,  none 
has  been  software-independent — a 
definite  advantage  for  Rosenbluth, 
he  said. 

Carpenter  anticipates  that  the 
biggest  payback  will  come  after  sys¬ 
tem  modifications  eliminate  agent 


involvement  altogether.  Currently  E- 
Res  requires  an  agent  to  call  up  the 
customer’s  E-mail  request,  book  the 
reservation  through  a  separate  sys¬ 
tem  and  send  the  customer  an  E- 
mail  acknowledgment.  (Rosenbluth 
promises  a  90-minute  turnaround  at 
most  for  this  process.)  But  if  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  is  good,  IS  will 
build  applications  to  feed  E-mail  re¬ 
quests  directly  into  the  reservation 
system.  This  would  speed  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  free  agents  from  routine 
booking  duties,  allowing  them  to 
concentrate  on  more  advanced  (and 
profitable)  services.  It  should  also 
improve  the  agency’s  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  peak  booking  periods  without 
adding  staff. 

Even  before  the  phased  rollout 
is  complete,  the  IS  staff  is  con¬ 
templating  other  uses  for  the  E- 
mail  conduit.  One  might  be  pro¬ 
motional,  with  Rosenbluth  sending 
electronic  messages  to  corporate 
travel  managers  detailing  special  va¬ 
cation  packages  or  new  airline  su¬ 
perfares.  -R.  Pastore 
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DAVID  MILLER  (left)  and  SANDRA  CARPENTER  (right),  Rosenbluth's  past  and  present  CIOs. 


on  disk  or  tap  into  the  system’s  IBM 
AS/400  brain  to  rummage  online 
through  as  many  as  20  data  fields 
on  their  own. 

All  this  information  is  being  put 
to  good  use.  Each  month  FMC  Corp., 
a  machinery  and  chemical  manufac¬ 
turer,  receives  a  disk  detailing  all 
travel  for  its  Chicago  division  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  After  examining  pat¬ 
terns  and  making  appropriate  ad¬ 
justments,  “we’re  achieving  airfare 


savings  we  couldn’t  get  on  our  own,” 
said  Ken  Stateler,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  purchasing  at  FMC  in  Chica¬ 
go. 

This  type  of  value-added  customer 
service  earned  Rosenbluth  knight¬ 
hood  by  management  guru  Tom  Pe¬ 
ters,  who  dubbed  the  agency  Ser¬ 
vice  Company  of  the  Year  in  1988. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  accolades,  these 
systems  cost  Rosenbluth  dearly. 
Clemons  estimated  that  the  compa¬ 


ny  spends  more  on  IT  than  any  oth¬ 
er  travel  agency.  “If  their  growth 
projections  had  been  wrong,  they 
would  have  bled  themselves  to  death” 
with  this  level  of  IT  expenditure,  he 
said. 

David  Miller,  the  agency’s  former 
CIO  and  now  vice  president  of  glob¬ 
al  IT,  credits  Rosenbluth  for  funding 
development  with  a  mind  toward  long¬ 
term  goals  rather  than  more-imme¬ 
diate  paybacks.  “I’m  not  sure  we 
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could  have  narrowly 
cost-justified  half  the 
systems  we’ve  done,” 

Miller  said.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  last  year’s  re¬ 
cession,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  worst  year  in 
recent  memory,  Ros- 
enbluth  chose  to  con¬ 
tinue  funding  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  latest 
system:  a  software- 
independent,  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  conduit  to 
corporate  customer 
sites  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry,  Page  46). 

Even  as  he  pours 
funds  into  IS’s 
veins,  Rosenbluth 
is  cognizant  that  tech¬ 
nology  can  run  amok 
and  turn  against  the 
company  it’s  supposed 
to  serve.  Keeping  the 
silicon  safely  sub¬ 
servient  is  the  job  of 
the  agency’s  newest 
mechanization  mas¬ 
ter,  Vice  President  of  Technology  and 
CIO  Sandra  Carpenter.  Carpenter 
came  to  the  firm  from  Hilton  Ho¬ 
tels  Corp.  one  year  ago  when  Miller 
was  promoted  to  spearhead  systems 
development  in  the  agency’s  over¬ 
seas  markets. 

In  addition  to  her  CEO’s  strong 
support,  Carpenter  points  to  five  key 
tactics  that  underlie  the  company’s 
IT  success:  staff-nurturing  programs, 
formalized  contact  with  external  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  team  approach  to  decision¬ 
making,  concurrent  development  meth¬ 
ods  and  tolerance  of  failure. 

Staff-nurturing  programs  focus  on 
cross-training  and  leadership.  “I  en¬ 
courage  the  staff  to  be  industry-knowl¬ 
edgeable,”  Carpenter  said.  “I  don’t 
want  them  to  be  stuck  in  a  position 
of  being  just  technicians  or  rote  pro¬ 
grammers.”  Most  of  her  staff  choose 
to  take  optional  courses  on  booking 
reservations  and  interacting  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  she  said.  She  has  also  set 
up  an  Innovative  Leader  program, 
in  which  individual  IS  employees  vol¬ 
unteer  to  champion  staff  suggestions 


els — idea  sessions  the 
agency  conducts  with 
several  customers  at 
a  time. 

This  interaction  is 
good  public  relations 
if  nothing  else.  “We 
feel  comfortable  giv¬ 
ing  them  ideas  for 
future  technology  en¬ 
hancements,  and 
they  bounce  things 
off  us,”  said  Michael 
Kabo,  Conrad’s  di¬ 
rector  of  admin¬ 
istrative  services. 
“Whenever  we  have 
broached  an  idea  to 
Rosenbluth,  they’ve 
always  explored  it, 
and  in  some  cases 
are  [implementing] 
it.” 

Team  decision-mak¬ 
ing  is  critical  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  systems 
ideas  originate.  “That’s 
what  I’ve  found  most 
intriguing  in  coming 
to  this  company,” 
Carpenter  said.  “Everybody  is  part 
of  that  process.” 

But  with  the  CEO  and  others  con¬ 
tributing  their  two  cents,  arriving  at 
agreement  is  more  problematic  than 
if  the  CIO  wielded  dictatorial  pow¬ 
ers.  “We  may  struggle  for  hours  at 
the  table,  but  we  get  a  more  in¬ 
formed  decision  and  better  buy-in,” 
Miller  countered.  “It’s  easy  to  get 
a  false  consensus  with  a  hierarchi¬ 
cal  approach.” 

Concurrent  development  methods 

ensure  that  once  a  proposal  gets  the 
green  light,  development  gets  un¬ 
derway  in  a  hurry.  “We  can’t  spend 
a  lot  of  time  in  research  if  we’re  to 
be  a  technology  leader,”  Carpenter 
said.  “We  have  to  do  it  quickly.”  In 
developing  the  new  E-mail  service, 
Carpenter’s  staff  trimmed  lead  time 
by  simultaneously  addressing  user 
requirements,  finding  and  installing 
packaged  software  and  participating 
in  client  focus  groups. 

There’s  obvious  danger  in  such 
rushed,  concurrent  methods.  “We  run 
the  risk  of  developing  something 


MICHAEL  KABO  thinks  the  agency  should  stay  on  the  travel  track. 


for  new  or  improved  systems  and 
services. 

These  programs  are  partly  intended 
to  keep  staff  from  leaving.  “Techni¬ 
cal  people  typically  change  jobs  ev¬ 
ery  one  or  two  years  for  $2,000  and 
a  new  widget,”  Miller  complained. 
With  opportunities  for  cross-training 
and  leadership  recognition,  hopeful¬ 
ly  they’ll  want  to  stick  around.  Of 
those  Rosenbluth  workers  who  joined 
IS  prior  to  1990  (roughly  half  the 
total  staff  of  80),  the  average  tenure 
is  5.5  years. 

Contact  between  IS  and  external 
customers  is  close,  continual  and  for¬ 
mal.  IS  product  marketing,  established 
as  a  department  within  IS  more  than 
a  year  ago,  is  charged  with  learning 
customer  information  needs  firsthand 
and  reporting  back  to  headquarters. 
This  group  steps  in  again  when  it’s 
time  to  initiate  customers  in  a  new 
system.  “We  get  into  the  nitty-grit¬ 
ty  technology  like  routers  and  in¬ 
terfaces,”  said  Manager  of  Product 
Marketing  Beth  Mullin.  This  squad 
also  has  a  seat  on  client  focus  pan¬ 
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Ideally  Your  Equipment 
Should  Match  Your  Needs. 


A  point  that’s  particularly  well  taken  when  It  comes  to 
choosing  a  document  management  system. 

Unfortunately,  finding  the  system  that  best  suits  your 
needs  Isn’t  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 

Because  most  companies  that  make  document  imaging 
equipment  specialize  in  only  one  type  of  technology-either 
micrographic  or  electronic.  And  they’ll  try  to  sell  you  on  theirs 
whether  It's  right  for  you  or  not. 

Minolta,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  full  line  of  document 
imaging  solutions.  So  we  can  provide  you  with  one  that’s  right 
In  terms  of  speed,  storage  capacity,  features  and  price. 


From  film-based  micrographics  to  electronic  imaging  sys¬ 
tems.  Even  hybrid  systems  that  combine  the  advantages  of 
both. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  document  imaging  solution  that’s 
appropriate  to  your  needs,  call  1  -800-9-MINOLTA. 

Or  proceed  at  your  own  risk. 


DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 


ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


ahead  of  its  time,”  Miller  admitted. 
One  of  the  agency’s  few  flops  was 
Reachout,  a  system  that  transmitted 
flight  schedules  and  other  data  to 
the  corporate  customer’s  own  work¬ 
station.  Rolled  out  quickly  based  on 
input  from  “a  couple  of  interested 
customers,”  it  later  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  only  those  few  customers 
were  interested  in  using  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clemons. 

Today  the  danger  of  a  full-scale 
flop  is  diluted  by  deliberate  phase- 
by-phase  rollouts,  Carpenter  said.  This 
allows  time  to  gauge  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  before  committing  to  a  full 
implementation. 

Failure  is  tolerated  when  a  proj¬ 
ect  does  go  bust.  ‘‘If  we  fail,  and  we 
have,  we  rally  around  that  individu¬ 
al  and  right  things  quickly,”  Rosen- 
bluth  said.  “If  [failures]  stay  hidden 
away,  it’s  usually  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  minimize  their  effects.” 

When  all  goes  well,  the  company 
is  not  shy  about  advertising  the  fact. 
Indeed,  the  agency  is  the  industry 
leader  in  incorporating  IT  into  its 


1  echnical  people 
typically  change  jobs 
every  one  or  two  years 
for  $2,000  and  a  new 
widget.  ”  With 
opportunities  for  cross¬ 
training  and 
leadership  recognition , 
hopefully  they'll  want 
to  stick  around. 

— David  Miller 

sales  efforts,  according  to  consultant 
Wilkinson.  Again,  it’s  the  IS  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  group  that  shoulders 
this  effort,  explaining  the  systems 
and  their  capabilities  to  potential 
clients.  The  CIO  herself  takes  the 
lead — Carpenter  estimates  she  spends 
40  percent  of  her  time  making  tech¬ 


nology  presentations  to  customers. 

Showing  off  technology  muscle 
makes  a  difference  in  winning  over 
customers,  according  to  Rosenbluth. 
“What  attracts  clients  is  seeing  that 
we’re  eager  to  try  new  things  be¬ 
cause  of  our  dedication  to  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  said. 

FMC’s  Stateler  for  one  is  sold  on 
Rosenbluth’s  IS.  “The  strength  of 
the  computer  systems  is  what  dif¬ 
ferentiates  one  travel-management 
company  from  another,”  he  said.  “I 
have  not  seen  systems  from  any  oth¬ 
er  agency  on  a  par  with  Rosenbluth’s.” 

Yet  some  customers  aren’t  too 
sure  that  Rosenbluth’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  “try  new  things”  should 
include  expansion  into  non-travel  busi¬ 
nesses  as  he  intends.  “Companies 
that  do  one  thing  very  well  and  be¬ 
gin  to  branch  out  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  how  they  got  there,  and 
their  core  business  starts  to  suffer,” 
said  Conrail’s  Kabo.  “I’d  hate  to  see 
that  happen  with  Rosenbluth.” 

Clemons  said  he  does  not  expect 
the  agency’s  travel  business  to  suf¬ 
fer,  but  he  is  concerned  that  the  firm 
might  delve  into  areas  where  it  would 
have  no  differential  advantage. 
“There’s  always  that  risk,”  he  said. 
“The  industry  is  littered  with  corpses 
of  companies  that  decided  to  grow 
their  business  [in  new  directions].” 

Rosenbluth,  however,  seems  cool¬ 
ly  confident.  “We’re  developing  sys¬ 
tems  right  now  that  could  replace 
travel  agencies,”  he  said.  He  admits, 
though,  that  his  private  firm’s  free¬ 
dom  from  short-term-minded  share¬ 
holder  scrutiny  allows  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  technology  experiments 
without  fear  of  Wall  Street  reprisal. 
“[And]  we  don’t  anticipate  going  pub¬ 
lic  anytime  soon,”  he  added  with  a 
grin. 

Indeed,  if  hypothetical  sharehold¬ 
ers  knew  Rosenbluth  and  his  IS  ac¬ 
complices  were  calculating  the  demise 
of  today’s  travel  agency,  they  might 
grab  their  class-action  torches  and 
storm  the  gates  of  the  agency’s 
stronghold  atop  Philadelphia’s  tallest 
skyscraper.  Barring  that,  Rosenbluth’s 
IT  experiments  will  press  on  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  (cjo| 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Rosenbluth  Inc.  is  a  100-year-old,  privately  owned  travel  agency  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia.  The  company’s  U.S.-based  revenues  grew  from  $120  million  in  1980  to 
$  1 .3  billion  a  decade  later,  with  most  of  its  sales  coming  from  corporate  travel.  The  firm 
employs  more  than  2,600  people  at  over  530  locations  in  the  United  States,  London  and 
Singapore.  The  IS  department  has  a  staff  of  80. 

One  of  the  nation’s  top-five  travel-services  companies,  Rosenbluth  is  noted  for  its  airline- 
independent,  value-added  reservation  and  travel-pattern-analysis  systems.  Among  its 
1,500  corporate  clients  are  DuPont  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  several  General  Electric 
companies. 

Host  systems:  The  IBM  shop  runs  one  IBM  AS/400  Model  E90,  a  Model  1)80,  and  one 
Model  870  as  its  main  systems.  It  also  employs  an  IBM  9371  as  an  electronic-mail 
backbone. 

Software:  Rosenbluth  is  evaluating  computer-aided  software-development  packages  to 
replace  or  augment  its  BPG  III  host-development  environment. 

The  agency  subscribes  to  seven  airline  computer  reservation  systems. 

End  -user  computing:  Approximately  2.000  networked  DOS-based  personal  computers 
are  deployed  throughout  the  country.  Packaged  systems  include  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  cc:Mail,  Borland  International  Inc.’s  Paradox  and  WordPerfect  Corp.’s 
WordPerfect.  The  agency  is  adopting  IBM's  OS/2  as  one  of  its  PC  development 
environments  and  does  its  programming  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  C  and  Borland 
International  Inc.’s  C++  languages. 

Networking:  Wide  area  networking  is  partly  fiber-based  and  partly  Tl.  and  it  incorporates 
X.  1(H),  X.25  and  SNA  protocols. 
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With  Videoconferencing 

by  HITACHI 


Hitachi  America  Telecommunications  Division 
2990  Gateway  Drive,  Norcross,  Georgia  30071 


*  Requires  ISDN  or 
switched  56K  Network. 


Introducing  two  new,  truly  affordable 
systems  that  bring  the  power  of 
videoconferencing  to  businesses 
everywhere.  The  CA-200  and  the  DP-200 
are  both  easy  to  use  and  connect  into  any 
digital  phone  line.*  They  fit  neatly  on  a 
table-there's  no  need  for  special  facilities 
or  equipment.  But  most  important,  they 
offer  simultaneous  transmission  of  audio, 
color  video,  facsimile  and  data  ...  all  in 
one  compact  unit. 


The  CA-200  connects  to  any 
existing  video  monitor  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  cost 
savings  and  flexibility. 


Get  the  whole  picture  by  calling  1  -(800) 
446-8820  and  see  what  your  business 
communications  have  been  missing. 

HITACHI 


The  DP-200  is  completely 
self-contained,  with  a  built-in 
color  monitor  and  up  to  four 
audio  inputs. 


Picture  Your  Business 


The  term  “logistics”  has  a  technical  ring,  but  it  describes  a  delicate 
art:  the  art  of  orchestrating  the  movement  of  myriad  elements  so 
that  each  appears  where  it  should,  when  it  should. 

Driven  by  competitive  pressures,  many  organizations  are  making  a 
science  of  perfecting  that  art.  By  upgrading  their  logistics  capabili¬ 
ties — and  outsourcing  those  logistics  functions  that  others  can  man¬ 
age  better — they  can  control  the  flow  of  materials  and  information 

more  effectively,  deliver  goods  and 
services  more  quickly,  and  maintain 
minimal  inventory  levels  while  re¬ 
ducing  associated  capital  and  ware¬ 
housing  expenses. 

The  current  focus  on  logistics  fol¬ 


lows  a  decade  in  which  manu¬ 
facturers  have  moved  to  adopt 
just-in-time  (JIT)  inventory  strate¬ 
gies  to  manage  incoming  mate¬ 
rials.  Their  suppliers,  faced  with 
the  need  to  provide  timely  ser¬ 
vice,  are  tightening  control  over  their  own  op¬ 
erations.  “It’s  almost  as  though  the  JIT  revolu¬ 
tion  that  occurred  in  manufacturing  is  moving 
over  to  the  distribution  arena,”  said  Lisa  Henri- 
ott,  executive  director  of  marketing  at  Atlanta- 
based  CAPS  Logistics  Inc.,  a  vendor  offering  PC 
DOS-based  routing  software. 

Large  retailers — including  Wal-Mart  and  Kmart, 
for  example,  which  have  invested  in  quick-re¬ 
sponse  systems  to  tighten  control  over  their  in¬ 
ventories — are  forcing  their  suppliers  and  com¬ 
petitors  to  focus  on  timely  production,  distribution 
and  tracking.  And  even  service  industries,  which 
have  traditionally  paid  little  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  are  becoming  more  logistics-savvy. 

The  logistics  strategy  that  a  company  puts 
in  place  today  will  have  a  major  impact  on  its 
success  and  may  even  control  whether  it  will 
survive  in  the  long  term,  according  to  James 
K.  Mueller,  director  of  the  International  Logis¬ 
tics  and  Transportation  Practice  at  the  New 


Logistics  isn’t 
just  about 
transportation — 
it  applies  to 
the  entire 
distribution 
pipeline.  And 
companies  are 
finding  that  they 
need  to  tighten 
their  control  over 
that  pipeline  if 
they  hope  to 
keep  costs  down 
and  customers 
satisfied. 


AND  EVERYWHERE 
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York  office  of  consultant  Ernst  & 
Young.  “Successful  managers  rec¬ 
ognize  that  logistics  management  is 
becoming  the  cornerstone  of  corpo¬ 
rate  strategy,”  Mueller  said. 

Although  sometimes  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  to  apply  to  transportation 
alone,  logistics  can  have  a  much 
broader  scope,  encompassing  the  en¬ 
tire  distribution  pipeline  linking  com¬ 
panies  to  their  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  “We  like  to  include  linkages 
to  the  customer  on  the  outbound 
side  and  linkages  to  vendors  on  the 
inbound  side,  linkages  to  carriers  on 
both  sides,  and  any  intermediaries — 
wholesalers,  for  example — that  might 
be  involved,”  said  Matt  Anderson, 
senior  associate  in  the  operations 
practice  at  Mercer  Management  Con¬ 
sulting  Inc.,  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Linkages  to  vendors  typically  in¬ 
clude  purchasing,  materials  man¬ 
agement  and  warehousing  functions. 
On  the  outbound  (customer)  side, 
logistics  functions  include  order  man¬ 
agement,  finished-goods  inventory, 
warehousing,  distribution  and  trans¬ 
portation,  according  to  Anderson. 

Obstructions  anywhere  along  this 
pipeline  can  slow  the  flow  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  information,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  degrade  customer  service.  Iden¬ 
tifying  problem  areas  is  therefore 
the  first  step  in  reevaluating  logis¬ 
tics  strategies. 

Although  problems  may  be  local¬ 
ized  in  one  department — for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  transportation  or  warehousing 
group — the  greatest  cost  savings  are 
usually  achieved  by  integrating  the 
supply  chain  or  linking  all  of  the 
functions  in  the  distribution  pipeline 
so  that  information  can  flow  freely, 
Anderson  said.  Providing  electronic 
links  to  other  operating  areas — such 
as  manufacturing  or  finance — is  im¬ 
portant  to  making  the  fullest  use  of 
available  information. 

Before  implementing  a  set  of  in¬ 
tegrated  software  systems  in  1990, 
Pittsburgh-based  SmithKline  Beecham 
Consumer  Brands  U.S.,  which  mar¬ 
kets  30  health-  and  personal-care 
brands  nationwide,  was  plagued  by 
inadequate  inventory  levels.  Its  or¬ 
der-fill  rates,  which  indicate  how  of- 


Laying  the 

Logistics 

Groundwork 

►  Link  logistics  to  your 
corporate  business  strategy. 

►  Organize  comprehensively,  break¬ 
ing  down  barriers  between 
departments. 

►  Emphasize  human  resources, 
encouraging  personnel  from 
different  departments  to  work 
together  when  appropriate. 

►  F  o  c  u  s  on  financial  performance, 
recognizing  that  logistics  costs  have 
a  direct  impact  on  the  bottom  line. 

►  Develop  international  logistics 
effectiveness,  starting  with  an 
emphasis  on  customer  service  and 
considering  current  political  and 
economic  realities. 

►  Make  the  best  use  of  information, 
integrating  systems  so  that  all  of  the 
organization’s  departments  can 
communicate. 

►  Form  strategic  alliances,  so  that 
product,  raw-material  or  service 
providers  take  a  vital  interest  in  the 
success  of  your  firm  and  are 
integrally  linked  with  your 
operations. 

►  Target  optimal  service  levels; 
manage  details;  measure  and 
continually  improve  performance. 

SOURCE:  ERNST  &  YOUNG 

ten  the  company  delivers  100  per¬ 
cent  of  a  customer  order,  needed  im¬ 
provement  as  well,  according  to  Rich 
Podgurski,  director  of  MIS. 

Because  SmithKline’s  manufac¬ 
turing  and  financial  systems  weren’t 
integrated  with  one  another  or  with 
the  distribution  and  order-entry  func¬ 
tions,  time  was  wasted  entering  re¬ 
dundant  information,  and  discrepan¬ 
cies  occurred  in  the  information 
maintained  by  various  departments. 
Specifically,  the  financial  group  main¬ 
tained  different  inventory  balances 
from  the  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 


bution  groups.  “We  always  had  to 
keep  more  inventory  than  we  need¬ 
ed,  because  we  were  never  sure  how 
much  there  was,”  Podgurski  said. 

To  integrate  its  logistics  pipeline, 
SmithKline  implemented — and  inte¬ 
grated — three  new  logistics  packages. 
One,  an  MRP  II  system  called  Prism 
from  Newton,  Mass. -based  Marcam 
Corp.,  handles  all  of  SmithKline’s 
manufacturing  operations.  DCS/Lo- 
gistics  from  Andersen  Consulting, 
headquartered  in  Chicago,  provides 
order-entry  capabilities,  maintains  fin¬ 
ished-goods  inventory  levels,  provides 
warehouse-management  capabilities, 
and  handles  outbound  functions  such 
as  truck-loading.  A  third  product, 
Logistics*Plus  from  STSC  Inc.  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  manages  the  com¬ 
pany’s  distribution  requirements,  plan¬ 
ning  and  sales-forecasting  functions. 

Now  all  departments  access  the 
same  information,  and  each  knows 
precisely  what’s  in  inventory.  As  a 
result,  SmithKline  has  reduced  in¬ 
ventory  levels  by  about  a  week’s 
worth  of  goods,  close  to  $2  million, 
Podgurski  said. 

SmithKline’s  goal  was  that  of  many 
companies:  to  improve  customer  ser¬ 
vice  while  maintaining  lower  inven¬ 
tory  levels.  “In  today’s  world,  no 
one  wants  any  inventory,  but  they 
want  to  have  100  percent  service 
levels,”  said  Bill  Brown,  managing 
partner  of  Logistics  Consulting  Part¬ 
ners  International  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Brown  and  other  analysts  agree  that 
growing  customer  demands — and 
pressure  from  competitors  who  can 
meet  those  demands — are  driving  or¬ 
ganizations  to  upgrade  and  integrate 
their  information  systems. 

Serono-Baker  Diagnostics  Inc.,  a 
medical-instrumentation  maker  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  sought  to  improve  its 
logistics  capabilities  because  it 
couldn’t  respond  to  customer  requests 
as  quickly  as  some  of  its  competi¬ 
tors.  “When  a  client  called  to  ask 
about  the  status  of  a  shipment,  we’d 
have  to  say,  ‘We’ll  call  you  back,’  ” 
said  Sal  Runfola,  director  of  special 
projects  at  Serono.  (Runfola  has  since 
left  the  company.)  The  delay  put 
them  in  danger  of  losing  some  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  said. 
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For  Serono,  the  solution  was  a  set 
of  fully  integrated  software  modules 
that  would  improve  communications 
among  departments.  The  company 
invested  in  a  package  called  CA-PRMS 
Enterprise  Solutions  from  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  of  Garden  City,  N.Y., 
that  includes  financial  modules,  a  mas¬ 
ter  production  schedule,  modules  for 
materials-  and  capacity-requirements 
planning,  shop-floor  and  inventory 
control,  order  entry,  invoicing,  prod¬ 
uct  structure,  purchasing  and  fore¬ 
casting. 

Because  the  package  is  fully  in¬ 
tegrated,  every  transaction  is  visi¬ 
ble  to  every  user  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  via  inquiry  screens.  That  means 
that  customer-service  representatives 
can  answer  questions  regarding  or¬ 
ders  and  access  customers’  histo¬ 
ries  on  the  spot.  And  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department’s  ability  to  access 
the  master  production  schedule  means 
it  can  order  materials  a  year  rather 
than  two  or  three  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  allowing  it  to  negotiate  bet¬ 
ter  prices  with  suppliers. 

“We  can  enter  an  order  and  print 
a  shipping  document  within  minutes,’’ 


said  Runfola.  “Before,  it  would  take 
us  at  least  half  a  day.  And  we  can 
invoice  the  same  day  we  ship.  Pre¬ 
viously  that  took  us  three  days.  It’s 
like  we’ve  come  out  of  the  dark  ages.” 

Because  an  organization’s  com¬ 
puter  systems  can  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  impact  on  its  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  both  internally  and  with 
business  partners,  CIOs  often  play 
an  important  role  in  identifying  and 
recommending  logistics  solutions.  But 
any  evaluation  of  logistics  capabili¬ 
ties  also  needs  to  address  organiza¬ 
tional  and  policy  issues,  according 
to  SmithKline’s  Podgurski.  “A  prob¬ 
lem  as  big  as  logistics  can’t  be  solved 
with  just  computerization,”  he  said. 

Logistics  leadership  should  come 
from  top  business  managers,  who 
must  define,  outline  and  support  lo¬ 
gistics  functions,  said  Logistics  Con¬ 
sulting’s  Brown.  Some  organizations 
are  even  adding  executive-level  lo¬ 
gistics-management  positions  to  the 
corporate  hierarchy. 

Chiquita  Brands’  Cincinnati-based 
John  Morrell  &  Co.,  which  sells  $2.2 
billion  in  meat  products  a  year,  re¬ 


cently  appointed  William  Arbuckle  to 
the  new  position  of  senior  director 
of  logistics.  About  400  employees  in 
the  company’s  warehousing,  trans- 


In 


?? 


n  today's  world ,  no 
one  wants  any 
inventory,  but  they 
want  to  have  100 
percent  service  levels. 

— Bill  Brown 


portation,  inventory-management  and 
customer-service  operations  now  re¬ 
port  to  Arbuckle,  who  in  turn  reports 
to  the  vice  president  of  facilities  man¬ 
agement.  Before  the  position  was  cre¬ 
ated,  responsibility  for  logistics  op¬ 
erations  was  diffused  among  individuals 
throughout  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  keeping  tabs  on  lo¬ 
gistics  costs,  Arbuckle’s  office  tracks 
performance  statistics  such  as  cas- 


Picking  Your 
Package 

A  buyer’s  guide  to 
logistics  solutions 

Shopping  for  computer-related  lo¬ 
gistics  solutions  should  be  a  col¬ 
laborative  effort  between  IS  and 
users,  experts  say.  IS  must  ensure 
that  potential  solutions  are  techno¬ 
logically  feasible,  but  the  selection 
process  should  be  based  on  users’ 
needs. 

Buyers  should  look  for  packages 
featuring  up-to-date  technology,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  be  the  most  flexi¬ 
ble,  says  Matt  Anderson,  senior  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  operations  practice 
at  Mercer  Consulting  in  Lexington, 


Mass.  Specifically,  buyers  should  se¬ 
lect  packages  based  on  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  languages  that  include  re¬ 
lational  databases. 

Managers  should  make  sure  that 
any  packages  they’re  considering  will 
be  easy  to  integrate  with  existing 
software,  if  appropriate.  Large  com¬ 
panies,  which  tend  to  have  wide 
product  lines  and  multiple  divisions, 
are  more  likely  to  mix  and  match 
logistics  solutions  than  smaller  firms 
with  narrower  logistics  requirements. 
They  are  also  more  likely  to  have 
the  IS  resources  to  integrate  mul¬ 
tiple  vendors’  products. 

Small  firms,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  select  single-vendor  solu¬ 
tions  to  keep  things  simple  and  pro¬ 
vide  consistency  among  modules. 

Anderson  mentioned  several  prod¬ 
ucts  that  he  considers  to  be  among 
the  top  integrated-logistics  solutions 
on  the  market: 


For  DEC  platforms: 

►  DCS/Logistics  from  Andersen 
Consulting  in  Chicago 

►  Tolas  from  GSI  Transcomm  in 
Pittsburgh 

►  MDS  from  Distribution  Archi¬ 
tects  Inti,  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 

For  IBM  mainframes: 

►  Amsoft  products  from  American 
Software  Inc.  in  Atlanta 

►  DCS/Logistics  from  Andersen 
Consulting  in  Chicago 

►  Demand  Forecasting/Distribu¬ 
tion  Resource  Planning  from 
Dunn  &  Bradstreet  Software  in 
Atlanta 

For  IBM  minicomputers: 

►  CA-PRMS  Enterprise  Solutions 
from  Computer  Associates  of 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 

►  Business  Planning  and  Control 
System  from  System  Software 
Associates  Inc.  in  Chicago 
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es  ordered  to  cases  shipped,  orders 
shipped  complete,  and  on-time  de¬ 
liveries.  “It’s  important  that  we  get 
that  kind  of  information  through  our 
systems,  monitor  it  and  constantly 
improve,”  Arbuckle  said.  “Those  are 
all  things  we  did  not  do  before.” 

This  year,  with  Arbuckle’s  help, 
the  company  expects  to  save  around 
$3.5  million  in  logistics  expenses. 
The  bulk  will  be  realized  by  rene¬ 
gotiating  contracts  with  third-party 
warehousing  companies,  redesigning 
warehousing  flows  in  company-owned 
buildings  and  installing  new  tech¬ 
nologies — such  as  optical  scanning 
devices — in  the  warehousing  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  areas. 

Outsourcing  certain  logistics  func¬ 
tions,  especially  transportation 
and  warehousing,  is  sometimes 
an  attractive  alternative  to  upgrad¬ 
ing  all  of  an  organization’s  internal 
capabilities.  Although  CIOs  don’t  al¬ 
ways  have  the  final  say  on  third- 
party  providers,  their  input  is  usu¬ 
ally  influential,  said  David  L. 
Anderson,  associate  partner  of  Strate¬ 
gic  Services  West  at  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  in  San  Francisco.  Morrell, 
which  pays  $66  million  a  year  in 
freight  expenses,  is  currently  eval¬ 
uating  outsourcing  providers  for  its 
freight-payment  operations.  Arbuckle 
will  make  the  final  decision,  but  he 


Logistics  Outsourcers 

Five  of  the  top  outsourcing-services  providers  in  the 
United  States 


COMPANY 

SERVICES  PROVIDED 

Exel  Logistics 

Westerville,  Ohio 

warehousing 

TNT  Contract  Logistics  Inc. 

Buffalo  Grove,  III. 

transportation 

CSX/Sea-Land  Logistics  Inc. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

transportation 

Unit  Distribution 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

warehousing 

Federal  Express  Logistics 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

transportation 

SOURCE:  ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 

won’t  be  selecting  a  provider  that 
the  firm’s  CIO,  Doug  McDowell,  can’t 
recommend. 

Arbuckle  already  outsources  ap¬ 
proximately  25  percent  of  Morrell’s 
warehousing,  and  that  figure  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  grow.  Outsourcing 
warehousing  operations  gives  the 
company  flexibility  without  capital 
investment.  “We  open  and  close  plants 
all  the  time,  and  that  changes  where 
the  warehouses  should  be,”  said  Ar¬ 
buckle.  “It’s  much  easier  to  go  to  a 
public  warehouse.  I  don’t  have  to 
buy  forklifts,  pallet  trucks  and  all 
the  things  that  come  with  running 
your  own  warehouse.” 

Warehouse  operations  have  been 
among  the  last  to  benefit  from  au¬ 
tomation  technologies,  according  to 
Bob  Erickson,  vice  president  of  the 
warehouse  management  system  group 
at  Pittsburgh-based  GSI  Transcomm. 
But  managers  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  that  there  is  a  lot  of  produc¬ 
tivity  to  be  gained  in  that  area.  “[Ware¬ 
house-management  systems]  can 
make  sure  that  the  product — the  right 
product  in  the  right  amount — is  out 
the  door  on  time,”  said  Erickson. 

A  few  years  ago,  Aubrey  L.  Miller, 
vice  president  of  operations  and  CIO 
at  Brendle’s  Stores  Inc.  in  Elkin,  N.C., 
designated  a  new  warehouse-man¬ 
agement  system  as  the  top  priority 
for  the  retailer.  Brendle’s  had  previ¬ 
ously  relied  on  a  to¬ 
tally  manual  system, 
but  that  was  back 
when  it  owned  only 
20  stores.  Today,  with 
over  50  stores  spread 
throughout  the  South¬ 
east,  “I  don’t  even 
think  we  could  do  the 
job  with  a  totally  man¬ 
ual  operation,”  Miller 
said. 

Brendle’s  chose 
GSI  Transcomm’s  To¬ 
las.  In  conjunction 
with  that  system,  it 
uses  radio  frequency 
(RF)  terminals  linked 
with  a  DEC  VAX 
6000  to  move  goods 
throughout  its  distri¬ 
bution  facility.  Ware¬ 


housing  modules  that  interface  with 
RF  terminals  have  smaller  video  dis¬ 
plays  than  most  terminals  and  don’t 
need  to  be  connected  to  their  hosts 
via  wire.  Typically  hand-held  or  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  forklift,  they  are  easy  to 
maneuver  around  the  warehouse  floor. 

By  scanning  the  bar  coding  on  a 


Wa, 


arehouse 
operations  have  been 
among  the  last  to 
benefit  from 
automation 
technologies.  But 
managers  are 
beginning  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  lot  of 
productivity  to  be 
gained-in  that  area. 


package,  an  operator  using  such  a 
terminal  can  capture  information  and 
immediately  update  a  centralized 
database  on  the  host  system.  The 
information  can  then  be  used  to  bill 
clients  or  reduce  inventory  levels, 
for  example. 

Analysts  say  that  the  future  of  lo¬ 
gistics  technology  will  include  more 
use  of  the  client/server  architecture, 
and  of  such  technologies  as  voice- 
response  and  -recognition  systems, 
two-dimensional  bar  coding,  artificial 
intelligence  and  expert  systems. 

The  increasing  use  of  JIT  inven¬ 
tory  and  manufacturing  strategies,  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  growth  of  transnation¬ 
al  competition  are  just  some  of  the 
factors  that  have  turned  the  spot¬ 
light  on  logistics.  IS  executives  can 
play  a  critical  role  by  supplying  their 
organizations  with  the  “how”  for  track¬ 
ing  “where”  and  “when.”  EHo] 

Lucie  Juneau  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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merica  must  adjust  its  business  processes  to  conform 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Our  skills, 
our  plants  and  equipment,  our  technology 
and  our  management  abilities  have  to  be 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world's. 
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The  Process  of  IT:  Organizing  for  Success 


A  three-day  conference  defining  the 
components  of  successful  information 
technology  management: 

The  infrastructure,  technologies  that 
impact  business,  and  management 
and  control  issues. 

Sunday,  October  1 1  through 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1992 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

For  more  information  or  to  enroll, 
call  800/366-0246 
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Good  Connections 


By  providing  links 
among  disparate 
components, 
middleware  makes 
possible  the  transition 
to  open  systems 

BY  BARBARA  E.  SANNERUD 


Middleware — software  whose 
role  is  that  of  an  integra¬ 
tor — is  a  new  concept  that 
could  change  the  way  soft¬ 
ware  is  developed,  mar¬ 
keted  and  purchased.  It  is  the  glue 
that  binds  operating  systems  and  ap¬ 
plications  together,  addressing  gaps 
in  the  software  topology.  It  serves 
the  complex  computing  environment 
that  will  be  characteristic  of  the  ’90s, 
where  handshaking  between  com¬ 
peting  and  often-proprietary  software 
components  is  crucial  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  open  systems. 

Middleware  can  be  nested,  pro¬ 
viding  connectivity  layers  to  other 
connectivity  layers.  As  application 
layers  become  further  removed  from 
the  intricacies  of  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  new  intermediate  layers  emerge, 
creating  a  denser,  more-complex  con¬ 
figuration.  The  tinkertoy  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry,  middleware  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  requirement  in  designing 


open  systems. 

Products  include  front-end  tools 
that  allow  programs  to  be  ported 
across  various  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces,  interapplication  communications 
services,  connectivity  software,  and 
database  gateways,  both  proprietary 
and  open.  Even  operating  systems 
can  be  stripped  down  to  their  most 
fundamental  kernel,  with  ancillary  ser¬ 
vices  layered  as  middleware. 

Middleware  extends  users  a  de¬ 
gree  of  investment  protection.  With 
open-systems  middleware,  users  are 
not  locked  into  one  particular  ven¬ 
dor’s  solution,  and  if  vendor  prob¬ 
lems  surface,  the  user  has  the  op¬ 
tion  of  selecting  another  supplier. 
For  this  reason  middleware  is  often 
jokingly  referred  to  as  “escapeware.” 

Middleware  has  been  around  for 
some  time,  shielding  applications  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  underpinnings  of  the 
operating  system.  Any  user  who  has 
worked  in  a  heterogeneous  shop  will 
attest  to  the  fact  that  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  demand  for  it.  But  it 
only  stepped  into  the  spotlight  re¬ 
cently,  with  increasing  industry  em¬ 
phasis  on  openness,  interoperability 
and  connectivity. 

For  vendors,  middleware  presents 
both  an  opportunity  and  a  threat.  Its 
appeal  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
building  block  of  open-systems  soft¬ 
ware.  Every  vendor  pledging  alle¬ 
giance  to  “openness”  has  to  become 
a  sponsor  for  middleware  by  either 
developing  its  own  products  or  mar¬ 
keting  someone  else’s.  This  is  good 
news  for  users,  because  vendors  are 
increasingly  encouraged  to  port  soft¬ 
ware  to  multiple  platforms,  provid¬ 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  less-expen¬ 
sive  options. 

On  the  other  hand,  middleware  al¬ 
so  has  the  potential  to  erode  ven¬ 
dor  profit  margins  on  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems.  Providing  too  many  middleware 
choices  might  expedite  the  migra- 
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XEROX 


They  calculated  that  a  100% 
increase  in  business  needed  a  900% 
increase  in  productivity. 


Lynn  L.  Wells 
Document  Management  Representative 


What  yye 
put  together : 


Complete  analysis  of 
their  document  needs, 
a  redesigned  document 
publishing  process, 
and  a  dedicated  account 
manager. 
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When  a  major  health  insurer  suddenly  doubled  its  customer 
base,  their  MIS  department  quickly  predicted  disaster.  The 
company’s  in-house  document  publishing  system  was  already 
overloaded.  They  had  to  drastically  cut  the  time  it  took  to 
produce  vital  documents  or  risk  the  company’s  reputation  for 
customer  service.  That’s  when  they  called  Lynn  Wells  and 
the  Xerox  team. 

Working  together,  they  saw  that  merely  upgrading  equipment 
to  add  capacity  was  not  the  solution.  So  they  took  a  fresh 
approach  and  completely  redesigned  the  company’s  document 
publishing  processes.  Carefully  building  on  existing  systems, 
they  integrated  Xerox  workstations,  software,  scanners  and 
laser  printers  to  create  a  custom  publishing  network. 


Benefit  booklets  that  once  took  forty-five  days  to  publish 
now  take  less  than  five,  a  900%  increase  in  productivity. 
MICR-encoded  checks  and  claims  explanations  are  being 
printed  and  mailed  together,  saving  $350,000  a  year 
in  postage.  And  forms  are  now  created  electronically,  on 
demand,  reducing  costs  by  30%. 

If  saving  time,  money  and  customers  is  your  idea  of  a 
productive  partnership,  let  us  help  you  put  it  together. 

Call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  147G. 

Xerox  Q99 

The  Document  Company  xerox 
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tion  of  a  vendor’s  customer  base 
right  into  the  arms  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  vendors  might  compro¬ 
mise  by  providing  just  enough  mid¬ 
dleware  to  satisfy  bare-bones  user 
requirements  but  not  enough  to  be 
truly  open. 

The  software  industry  has  under¬ 
gone  a  sea  change.  Users  will  no 
longer  buy  operating  systems,  data¬ 
bases  and  networks  from  a  single 
vendor.  Rather,  they  will  purchase 
layers  of  software  (GUIs,  RPCs,  ob¬ 
ject-request  brokers,  frontware,  gate¬ 
ways)  from  a  variety  of  vendors.  The 
mega-architectures  (SAA,  for  exam¬ 
ple)  have  lost  their  appeal,  but  the 
alternative  building-block  approach 
of  open  systems  remains  risky. 

With  middleware,  software  solu¬ 
tions  can  become  granular,  less  bind¬ 
ing  and  more  commoditized.  Mid¬ 
dleware  can  resolve  the  still-present 
incompatibilities  of  fit  among  vari¬ 
ous  software  products.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  it  one  piece  at  a  time,  users  are 
taking  steps  toward  realizing  a  com¬ 
plete  software  solution.  However,  un¬ 


til  some  standards-setting  organiza¬ 
tion  can  guarantee  performance  and 
efficiency  of  integrated  middleware 
components,  the  burden  of  proof  that 
the  completed  system  will  perform 
as  expected  will  continue  to  rest  on 
the  user.  Users  dealing  with  a  greater 
number  of  suppliers  will  have  to  be¬ 
come  more  sophisticated  about  in¬ 
tegration  issues — learning  to  man¬ 
age  the  various  middleware  tech¬ 
nologies  and  fitting  all  the  software 
pieces  together  themselves — or  else 
turn  the  effort  over  to  a  professional 
systems  integrator. 

While  middleware  will  provide  flex¬ 
ibility  and  options  for  users,  there 
are  some  caveats  as  well.  For  one 
thing,  excessive  middleware  can  cre¬ 
ate  a  fragile  system  of  many  linked 
pieces;  obviously,  a  weak  link  can 
threaten  the  entire  chain.  And  hav¬ 
ing  too  many  middleware  layers  can 
result  in  a  vendor-  and  product-man¬ 
agement  nightmare,  in  which  some 
vendors  might  try  to  pass  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  their  product  on  to  the  next 


Middleware  Wares 

A  sampling  of  vendors  and  products 

Microsoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  Wash. 

ODBC:  Interface  that  allows  Win¬ 
dows-  and  Mac-based  applications 
to  access  a  variety  of  databases  on 
different  host  systems 

Netwise  Inc.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Netwise  System:  RPC  development 
tools  that  allow  programs  running  on 
different  platforms  to  operate  as  an 
integrated  whole 

SunSoft  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

ToolTalk:  Development-oriented;  pro¬ 
vides  communications  between  Unix 
applications  using  object-oriented  or 
multicast  messaging 

TechGnosis  Inc.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

SequeLink  Client/Server  Middleware: 

Gives  Mac,  Windows,  OS/2  and  Unix 
applications  access  to  data/services 
across  many  networks 

XVT  Software  Inc.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

XVT  Extensible  Virtual  Toolkit: 

Graphical  interface  toolkit  for  devel¬ 
oping  applications  portable  among 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager,  Open- 
Look,  Motif,  X-Windows  and  Macs. 

SOURCE:  THE  GARTNER  GROUP 


When  your  customers  buy  better 


EDS  helped  Apple  Computer  answer  yes. 

In  the  rush  to  market,  how  can  you 
beat  your  competition  without  com¬ 
promising  product  quality?  Using  a 
new  application  of  information 
technology,  Apple  Computer  now 
distributes  engineering  diagrams  to  all 
of  its  manufacturing  sites  in  seconds, 
via  a  global  electronic  network.  EDS 


helped  Apple  develop  this  system 
using  the  latest  imaging  technology. 
This  speeds  the  development 

of  products  by  eliminating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  errors  caused  by  out-of-date 
engineering  drawings. 

Jackie  Streeter,  Apple  worldwide 
product  configuration  manager,  says, 
“If  people  have  the  right  information 
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middleware  supplier. 

When  shopping  for  middleware  from 
a  variety  of  vendors,  users  must  pre¬ 
cisely  define  the  vendors’  roles.  To 
ensure  that  products  will  perform  as 
expected  when  many  layers  are  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  overall  system,  users 
might  consider  writing  performance 
criteria  into  their  contracts. 

Users  should  avoid  middleware  that 
adheres  to  proprietary  vendor  stan¬ 
dards.  Even  when  dealing  with  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  part  of  an  open-sys¬ 
tems  initiative,  users  must  realize 
that  middleware  layers  espoused  by 
one  open-systems  consortium  will 
not  necessarily  match  those  preferred 
by  another.  Users  may  have  to  in¬ 
vest  in  middleware  that  supports  a 
common  denominator  of  open-sys¬ 
tems  components — a  compromise 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  make. 

Modular  application  design  makes 
it  easier  to  know  where  middleware 
can  be  utilized  in  new  systems.  In 
this  approach,  the  front  end  or  pre¬ 
sentation  layer  is  uncoupled  from 
the  logic  and  data-access  layers,  thus 


separating  the  code  and  reducing  the 
dependencies  among  layers.  This  pro¬ 
cess  resembles  the  design  one  would 
undertake  to  develop  any  client/serv¬ 
er  application.  For  legacy  systems, 
middleware  can  provide  gateways  and 
quick  access  to  data  on  other  plat¬ 
forms  or  stored  under  different 
database  management  system  tech¬ 
nologies.  There  has  been  a  surge  in 
the  market  for  SQL  access  tools,  for 
example,  which  address  this  issue. 

As  middleware  proliferates  and 
eventually  evolves  to  commodity  sta¬ 
tus,  vendors  will  seek  new  ways  to 
preserve  revenues.  One  possibility 
is  that  middleware  architectures  will 
be  self-serving,  optimizing  one  ven¬ 
dor’s  performance  or  solutions  at  the 
expense  of  another’s.  Users  should 
look  closely  at  middleware  from  ven¬ 
dors  trumpeting  the  interoperability 
message  while  investing  heavily  in 
proprietary  architectures  or  “closed” 
consortia.  Because  hardware  vendors 
are  in  business  to  push  iron,  they 
will  be  motivated  to  provide  mid¬ 
dleware  if  and  only  if  there  is  an  ac¬ 


companying  hardware  drag.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  IBM  endorses  open-systems 
middleware  but  has  alluded  to  em¬ 
bracing  the  Open  Software  Founda¬ 
tion’s  DCE  connectivity  software  on 
only  “some”  selected  platforms.  Clear¬ 
ly  IBM  should  not  try  to  fix  what 
is  not  broken;  its  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware  pays  off.  Users  should  ask  ven¬ 
dors  to  document  their  commitment 
to  both  open  and  proprietary  mid¬ 
dleware  software. 

Middleware  can  lower  porting  costs, 
catalyze  new  software  markets  and 
encourage  the  development  of  open 
systems.  It  will  offer  users  a  degree 
of  platform  flexibility  and  the  free¬ 
dom  to  switch  software  parts  with¬ 
out  undue  penalties.  In  short,  it  pro¬ 
vides  advantages  for  both  users  and 
vendors.  Nevertheless,  users  should 
be  selective  when  evaluating  mid¬ 
dleware,  lest  it  generate  yet  anoth¬ 
er  flavor  of  vendor  lock-in.  [HEa 


Barbara  E.  Sannerud  is  director  of 
management  consulting  at  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


products,  will  they  come  from  you? 


at  the  right  time,  they  can  make  better- 
informed  decisions,  which  translate 
into  better  products/  sooner.” 

Using  Macintosh  computers, 
Apple  employees  worldwide  can  call 
up  engineering  diagrams,  which  they 
can  enlarge,  reduce,  rotate,  or  recon¬ 
figure  to  fit  with  other  components. 
Last  fall,  the  system  helped  Apple 


introduce  six  new  products,  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  ahead  of  schedule, 

helping  maintain  Apple’s  reputation 
for  setting  new  standards. 

Changes  in  technology  create 
business  opportunities.  You  can  use 
information  technology  to  develop 
new  products,  improve  quality  and 
shorten  time-to-market.  To  learn 


more,  contact  EDS,  the  world’s  leader 
in  applying  information  technology. 
Write  Barry  W.  Sullivan,  Director  of 
Marketing,  EDS, 

7171  Forest  Lane, 

Cl  1 ,  Dallas,  TX 
75230.  Or  you  can 
call  (214)  490-2000. 
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Managing  International 
Portfolios 

Carnegie  Mellon  University, 

Pittsburgh 

July  13-17 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 
412  268-2900 

This  program  focuses  on  four 
areas:  fundamentals  of  strate¬ 
gic  investing,  global  asset  al¬ 
location  and  portfolio  opti¬ 
mization,  opportunities  and  risks 
in  the  global  marketplace,  and 
management  of  portfolio  risk. 
Registration  fee:  $2,800. 

Leading  the  Transformation 
of  Information  Systems 

ANA/Meridian  Hotel,  San 

Francisco 

June  9-11 

Technology  Transfer  Institute 
310  394-8305 

This  three-day  retreat,  led  by 
N.  Dean  Meyer,  is  designed  for 
top  IS  executives  and  their  man¬ 
agerial  staff  who  are  in  search 
of  performance  improvements. 
The  sessions  help  facilitate 
benchmarking,  present  practi¬ 
cal  new  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  give  participants  tan¬ 
gible  action  plans.  Registration 
fee:  $1,495. 


Current  Issues  in  Managing 
Information  Technology: 
Revolution  in  the  Information 
Systems  Organization 

Hyatt  Regency,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
June  15-18 

Center  for  Information  Systems 

Research 

617  253-2348 

A  seminar  aimed  at  senior  IS 
managers  to  address  critical 
managerial,  organizational  and 
technical  issues  related  to  the 
role  of  IT  in  today’s  business 
environment.  Registration  fee: 
$2,400. 

1992  Advanced  Technology 
Summit 

Stouffer  Riviere  Hotel,  Chicago 
June  3-5 

New  Science  Associates 
203  259-1661 

This  seminar  provides  a  forum 
for  IS  executives  to  learn  about 
and  discuss  advanced  IT  plan¬ 
ning.  Featured  are  sessions  by 
industry  leaders  such  as  Jim 
Manzi  of  Lotus,  David  House 
of  Intel  and  Dr.  Philip  Neches 
of  NCR.  Top  New  Science  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  deliver  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  sessions.  Regis¬ 
tration  fees:  $1,195-$1,495. 
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Portia  Isaacson 's 

Pen-Computing  Workshops 


Pen-Computing  Opportunities 


The  Future  of  Information  Technology  (IT) 


Portia's  Unified  Business  Theory 


Pen-Computing  Application  Experiences 


Re-paradigming  IT 

The  Changing  Laws  of  IT 


IT 


Computer-centric 
View 
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Computer 


" 1972 

Backroom  IT 

Large,  Costly,  Inadequate 
Grosch's  Law:  The  Bigger  the  Better 


IT2002 

Frontline  IT 

Tiny,  Inexpensive,  Usable, 
Wireless  &  Communicating 
Portia's  Law:  Relatively  Free, 
on-the-Person,  for-the-Person  IT 

Portable 


Pen  Computing 

Faxamatlon 


Computing 


IT ' 


Wireless  Telecom 


1992 

Desktop  IT 


Image  Systems 

Basestatlons 


Personal,  Affordable,  Adequate  at  the  Desk 
Job's  Law:  One  Person,  One  Computer 


Sponsored  by 

CIO  Magazine 

Dream  IT,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1028 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
Fax:  617/  354-7509 
Voice:  617/  354-2160 


At  your  company?  Or... 

April  15-16  in  London 
May  20-21  in  Silicon  Valley 
June  9-10  in  Dallas 
June  16-17  in  Boston 
September  17-18  in  New  York 
Please  call  for  additional  dates 

(Dates  subject  to  change) 

Two  creative  days  you  won 't  soon  forget! 
Small  groups.  Over  200-chart  notebook  plus 
demos  and  pen  computing  hardware, 
software ,  and  technology  literature. 

Please  call  for  agenda  &  other  information. 


A  PORTIA 
ISAACSON 
COMPANY 


WORKING  SMART 


Held  Over  By 
Popular  Demand 


When  two  software  companies 
decided  to  join  forces,  their 
executives  used 
videoconferencing  to  smooth 
the  process.  Once  the  merger 
was  complete,  the  technology 
evolved  into  an  all-purpose  tool 
used  by  employees 
companywide. 

Time  and  money  are  valuable 
commodities,  and  executives 
at  McCormack  &  Dodge 
and  Management  Science 
America  faced  the  prospect 
of  spending  lots  of  both.  In 
1989,  the  two  software 
companies  began  merger 
discussions  that  required 
many  high-level  meetings. 
However,  because  their  respective 
headquarters  were  in  Natick, 

Mass.,  and  Atlanta,  getting  togeth¬ 
er  took  time,  effort  and  airfare. 

Consultants  from  Bain  &  Co.,  a 
management  consultancy  in 
Boston,  proposed  that  the  two 
firms  install  a  videoconferencing 
system  to  manage  the  merger  pro¬ 
cess  (which  would  result  in  the 
creation  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware,  headquartered  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.).  The  system  would 
be  used  exclusively  by  executives 
as  a  way  to  reduce  travel  and  en¬ 
able  spur-of-the-moment,  time-crit¬ 
ical  meetings.  “Having  the  system 
definitely  accelerated  merger  activ¬ 
ities,”  said  Wayne  Porter,  D&B 
Software’s  director  of  telecommu¬ 
nications. 

The  merger  was  finalized  in 
June  1990,  with  the  new  company 


retaining  the  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  offices.  Although  the  video- 
conferencing  system  had  originally 
been  intended  to  last  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  merger,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  company 
could  make  productive  use  of  it 
for  other  purposes  as  well. 

Many  departments  and  groups 
at  D&B  remain  di¬ 
vided  between  the 
two  locations.  For 
example,  the  CIO 
and  voice-commu¬ 
nications  staff 
work  in  Atlanta, 
while  the  main¬ 
frame  data  center 
and  other  IS  staff 
call  Framingham 
home.  With  similar 
arrangements 
throughout  the 
company,  videocon¬ 
ferencing  found 
new  life  as  a  tool 
to  bridge  the  geo¬ 
graphic  gap  and 
help  disparate 
groups  function  as 
one  entity. 

Both  locations  are  equipped  with 
conference  rooms  housing  the  V- 
3100  videoconferencing  system 
from  PictureTel  Corp.  of  Peabody, 
Mass.  The  stand-alone  system  in¬ 
cludes  a  27-inch  color  monitor, 
color  cameras,  a  desktop  control 
panel  and  a  document  camera  for 
transmitting  documents  and  com¬ 
puter  screens  of  information.  The 
V-3100  operates  on  two  56K  chan¬ 
nels  and  supports  two-way  full- 
motion  video,  audio,  graphics  and 
data  communications.  All  software 
is  provided  by  PictureTel.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  room  has  a  fax  machine 
with  hot  keys  that  expedite  the 


transmittal  of  pertinent  documents 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

The  conference  rooms  are  now 
booked  about  80  percent  of  the 
time,  compared  to  50  percent 
when  the  merger  was  in  the 
works,  according  to  Porter.  Execu¬ 
tive-level  employees  make  up  a 
minority  of  users.  Employees  in 
technical  development,  marketing 
and  client  and  internal  support  are 
the  most  frequent  users. 

“Videoconferencing  enhances  a 
meeting,  especially  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  don’t  know  each  oth¬ 
er,”  said  Porter. 

Since  the  initial  installation, 
Porter  has  overseen  a  couple  of 
enhancements.  Omnidirectional  mi¬ 
crophones  have  been  built  into  the 
ceiling,  eliminating  the  need  to  ad¬ 


just  audio.  People  can  speak  freely 
in  a  normal  tone  of  voice,  which 
makes  the  technology  less  obtru¬ 
sive.  And  D&B  recently  leased  a 
dedicated  T1  line  that  eliminates 
dial-up  and  usage  charges. 

Porter  estimates  that  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  two  HQs  has  been  cut 
in  half.  Soon  D&B  sites  in  France 
and  Australia  will  be  added  to 
form  an  international  network. 

The  system  has  earned  its  keep 
by  evolving  with  D&B.  In  Porter’s 
opinion,  the  technology  has  made 
the  leap  from  a  one-situation  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  mainstay  of  day-to-day 
operations.  -Megan  Santosus 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Application:  Videoconferencing  system 
Scope:  Employ  ees  from  a  variety  of  depart  ments  and 
levels  located  in  the  Framingham  and  Atlanta  offices 
Sponsor:  Management  consultants  Bain  &  Co.,  of 
Boston 

Technologies:  PictureTel's  V-3100  Videoconferencing 
System  operating  on  a  dedicated  T1  leased  line 
Objective:  To  reduce  travel  and  enable  spontaneous 
communication  during  the  merger  process 
Value  Added:  After  facilitating  (and  accelerating)  the 
company's  merger  activities,  the  system  was  adopted  by 
employees  companywide  as  a  means  to  enable 
teannvork  and  cut  travel  expenses  for  geograph  ically 
dispersed  staff. 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today.  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  __  _  ___ _  ® 

CA90S  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

Set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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ere  are  you 


Development  puts  you  on 
tlic  rio'lit  course  lor  increased 
softwa re  p rod  net  i  v i  t  v . 

It's  never  been  easy  to  know  which  direc¬ 
tion  to  take  in  applications  development. 
Navigating  in  a  changing  environment 
makes  setting  a  course  difficult. 

That's  why  you  need  to  talk  with 
BACHMAN.  We  have  a  clear  vision  of 


\ 


how  you  can  get  from  where  you  are.  to 
where  you  want  to  be,  BACHMAN'S, 
unique  development  approach  allows 
you  to  build  new  applications  -  quickly 
and  successfully  -  and  still  leverage 
your  investment  in  your  current  systems. 

With  BACHMAN  Model  Driven 
Development,  you  assure  yourself  of  the 
right  heading  -  year  after  year-  no 
matter  what  challenges  you  may 
encounter. 

Call  BACHMAN  and  start  charting 
your  new  course  today. 


BACHMAN 

1-800-BACHMAN 

In  Canada,  call  1  -800  445 -0854 
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